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EBENEZER KELLOGG’S VISIT TO CHARLESTON, 1817 


Edited by Sipney WALTER MartIN 
The University of Georgia 


Ebenezer Kellogg was a New England school teacher who visited the 
South in the early part of the nineteenth century, and kept an interest- 
ing account of his stay in South Carolina and Georgia. He was born in 
Vernon, Connecticut, on October 25, 1789, and was graduated from Yale 
College in 1810.1 For two years he taught at an academy in New London, 
Connecticut, where he found his work both interesting and stimulating. 
However, he never seemed to be satisfied with the accomplishments which 
he was making. Slowly there came an inward urge to enter the ministry, 
and he could not resist the call. He entered Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in the fall of 1812 where he remained for three years studying and 
struggling with himself over his future. Kellogg was extremely pious 
and religiously inclined, but during the three years at Andover the call 
to the ministry became less and less a divine urge, and by 1815 he had 
decided that perhaps it was not the Lord’s will after all for him to preach 
the gospel. 

His love for teaching was still alive, and when he was offered a professor- 
ship of languages at Williams College in the fall of 1815, he accepted imme- 
diately.2. Though he had turned his back on the ministry, he carried as 
much religious zeal and enthusiasm with him to Williams College as he 
could have carried into the pulpit. 

The faculty at Williams College was small, consisting of the president of 
the institution, Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, who taught courses in divinity; 
Chester Dewey, professor of mathematics;* and Kellogg. In addition to 
the regular faculty two tutors were hired, Jonathan E. Woodbridge and 
Joseph Hyde, to help with instruction.‘ Though Kellogg lived in the 
dormitory with the students, he was not very popular with the young men. 
Because he felt somewhat uncomfortable in the presence of his students, 
Kellogg visited frequently in the home of a colleague, Chester Dewey, and 
found companionship there which he learned to value very highly.» Dewey 
and Kellogg became very close friends, and enjoyed discussing together 


1 Calvin Durfee, A History of Williams College (Boston, 1860), p. 103. 

* Tbid., p. 104. 

3 Dictionary of American Biography, V, 268. 

* Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Williams College, October, 1824. 

5 Chester Dewey was a much more prominent educator than Kellogg. He was a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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subjects pertaining to religion, science, and philosophy. Religious sub- 
jects were of particular interest to them both, and especially to Kellogg’ 

In 1816 Kellogg’s health declined, and for many months he was quite 
ill. A physician diagnosed his case as mild consumption and advised him 
to leave his work in Williamstown and seek a warmer climate, suggesting 
that he visit the South where the winters were not as rigorous as they were 
in Massachusetts.’ He was told to spend his time resting and relaxing, 
but since he was not a complete invalid, he determined to do lots of reading, 
writing, and observing while he was gone. 

When the first breath of winter enveloped Massachusetts in the fall of 
1817, Ebenezer Kellogg began his journey to the South. He lamented 
the separation from his good friend Chester Dewey, but promised his col- 
league that he would keep a complete account of his travels, his observa- 
tions, and his thoughts while he was gone and present it to him as a gift 
when he returned. The diary began® 


To Chester Dewey, Prof. of Mathematics, allow me, my dear Sir, in 
penning the following pages to consider myself as addressing you. It 
may sometime give animation to my spirits, when they are sinking under 
the influence of fatigue of disease, or depressed by separation and distance 
from friends. 

During the last two years, I have had the pleasure of sharing with you 
almost every thought or wish I have entertained, and when any new object 
meets my attention, or any reflection occurs to me, I involuntarily wish 
you were near that I might communicate it, to receive your approbation 
or correction. I shall, therefore, write, as far as I find time and strength, 
not so much an account of what I see and hear, as a journal of my thoughts|.] 
It will then be more in the nature of a sequel to the conversations with which 
I have beguiled many a weary hour, and often been tempted to spend the 
hours due to study, in the kind circle of your family. It is my prayers to 
Heaven that we may be preserved to meet and to renew the grateful, and 
I hope, useful interchange of thought and sympathy of affection, which 
have been a principal article of my happiness since we have known each 
other. 


After this introductory paragraph, Kellogg began the first entry of his 
diary on November 6, 1817. On that day he left Williamstown for Troy, 


* At times he wrote page after page in his diary about points in theology. He 
was a New England Presbyterian. 

7 Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 104. 

8 Kellogg Diary, p. 1. 

9 Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 
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New York, where he was examined by a Dr. Burritt, who undoubtedly 
was a specialist in the field of consumptive diseases.!° Kellogg wrote very 
happily that Dr. Burritt did not think he was likely to die soon, even if he 
went back to his work at the College. The doctor, however, did advise 
him to continue his journey, but suggested that he go to the West Indies 
rather than to South Carolina. He thought that the gulf coast, especially 
Mobile, was better than the eastern coast of the southern states for con- 
sumptive patients." 

Kellogg was not easily persuaded to follow a new course, so his journey 
to South Carolina was pursued. He went to Albany from Troy, and from 
there to New York City by way of a river boat. He suffered considerably 
on this portion of the journey, describing it thus: “I was made sensible 
of my weakness during the night I spent on board [the boat]; for I found that 
lying on either side, a considerable pain was produced in the other by the 
shaking of the boat.”’” 

Kellogg arrived in New York City on November 9, and remained there 
for ten days awaiting passage to Charleston. The traveller was so weary 
he said that he did not feel like looking the city over, however, he visited 
three or four persons whom he had known in New London, Connecticut. 
He visited Scudder’s Museum, but, he lamented “‘alone, fatigued, with no 
one to lend me any assistance.’* Though tired out, he managed to visit 
a theatre and a Church. His ship, the Comet, left for Charleston on No- 
vember 19, and he was glad to be moving on southward. He commented: 


We arrived there [Charleston] the 26th at evening in a fishing boat; our 
ship having come to anchor, in the harbor, twelve miles from town. I 
was seven days on board, but we made the run for the most part in four 
days. Nothing that was terrifick, none of the perilous and striking adven- 
tures of sailing fell to our lot. The pilot run us aground in the harbour of 
New York, a few hours after we got under way, on the morning of the 20th. 
But we struck so gently no one on board perceived it. We only perceived 
the ship did not work. The pilot said she was not aground, but was con- 
vinced by throwing the lead. We were not at all alarmed, it was a sand 
bottom, there was little wind. We were within a few miles of shore at mid- 
day with many boats or small vessels within a small distance." 


10 Kellogg’s doctor in Williamstown was a Dr. Whitman who had advised that the 
ailing man get the opinion of another physician concerning his condition. 

1! Kellogg Diary, p. 3. 

12 Tbid. 

13 Thid., p. 5. 

4 Tbid., p. 6. 
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The vessel was finally on its way to Charleston after the next tide came 
in and freed it from the sand. Kellogg made friends with several of the 
passengers on board the ship. His health seemed to improve rapidly, as 
he said little or nothing of his feelings. He was an exceptionally good con- 
versationalist, and usually forgot his health when others were around. It 
was only when he was alone that he brooded and mused over his condition. 

After arriving in Charleston, Kellogg wrote at length to Dewey concern- 
ing the impressions of the town. He wrote:® 


Charleston like most other large towns, which I used to think stood 
exactly in the line of the coast, is withdrawn from it so far and so many 
points of land that it cannot be seen until you are a few miles within the 
bar. We see where it is, however, long before by the cloud of smoke hover- 
ing over it. The lighthouse is on the northeast part of James Island, be- 
tween which on the south and Sullivan’s Island on the North, we approach 
Charleston from the east by a passage three or four miles wide. The shores 
of the islands are low, sandy, with a few small trees upon them. The situ- 
ation of Charleston between Ashley river on the east, and Cooper’s on the 
west is very much like New York, running down to a point at the south end 
and widening toward the north, till near the extremity of the city it again 
narrows a little. The wharves are all on the east side of the town, and do 
not indeed reach quite to the southern end, so that in coming into the 
harbour you see all the shipping at once. The town is laid out very regu- 
larly and the streets are directed very nearly to the four cardinal points. 
The principal streets are Eastbay street running parallel and next to the 
east river, in which you find most of the ship chandlers, many of the great 
grocers, and in the stores between this and the docks, all the cotton and rice 
trade, the auction sales, and generally the shipping business. Parallel to 
Eastbay going to the west you find Church, Meeting, and King streets; 
the two last of which with Broad street that crosses them at right angles a 
little below the middle of the town, are the principal streets for elegant 
shops. -West of King street, the town is less regular, the streets being 
mostly short. The streets running east and west commonly run quite 
across the town. 

The first appearance of Charleston to a stranger who has seen the better 
cities of the Northern States is rather mean. The best built streets are 
Broad street, Tradd street (second south of B.) and Meeting and King 
street in the middle part of them. Of them Broad is the best. Both the 
materials and the style of build, contribute to this unsightly aspect of the 
town. The most common material is a large dull brown brick, that is 
never painted, and so old looking to a northern eye that a brick building 


16 Tbid., p. 11. 
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halfraised seems half fallen down from decay. These bricks are very often 
covered with mortar, which in a short time becomes dingy, and dirty. 
Northern brick do not last in this climate it is said, on account of its damp- 
ness. ‘The houses are roofed either with slate or with a kind of curved tile 
brought from Holland, of which you may see a specimen on a house on the 
north side of state street in Albany. The few wood houses which are seen 
are not often painted. 

In the principal streets, as in all towns of crowded population, the build- 
ings have an end to the street, and, standing close, would differ little from 
other towns were it not for the circumstances above mentioned, and that 
we very rarely see more than one house in the same block. But in the 
other streets you find an immense number of small shops of dirty appear- 
ance, occupied by small dealers who sell fruit, provisions, groceries, and 
often a few articles of dry goods or crockery. Even the houses of gentle- 
men commonly make little show without. They are very generally with 
the end to the street, and a door at one corner. The line of the street in 
the spaces between the houses, which in the less crowded streets is consider- 
able, is occupied by a brick wall, or a close boarded fence from eight to 
twelve feet high. A few houses in retired parts of the town have the side 
to the street and a yard in front, inclosed by an open fence in the northern 
style, open to the eye, but as close against escape, and as high as those I 
have mentioned. Their yards are never laid down to grass. It would be 
impossible to keep them fresh. You see in them rose bushes that grow 
very high and blossom every month, box, small but gay flowers, the wild 
orange, and other flowering shrubs, whose names I do not know, and some- 
times the palmetto royal. 

You might think on approaching the door of a house, which I have said 
is commonly at the corner, that you are about to enter the house. You 
find it commonly enters into a piazza, extending the length of the house 
frequently of as many stories, and close toward the street; its end seeming 
indeed to be a part of the house. Many good houses are entirely concealed 
from a passenger in the street, standing back twenty or thirty yards from 
the street, and having the brick or close boarded fence before them. I 
had a letter to Col. Stevens, a rich planter, and a man much in publick 
[sic]. He lives in a small house of two rooms on a floor, thirty yards from 
the street, of course the house cannot be seen till you are within the yard. 
But whatever may be the situation of the house, you will find the knocker 
or bell at the first gate or door to which you come. It is very rare that 
you get into a man’s yard, without being shown in by a servant. Dr. 
Leland’s"* yard is accessible; but it is small, and the front door has no means 
of opening it from without. 


16 A Presbyterian minister to whom he had been given a letter of introduction. 
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Another circumstance which contributes to the disappointment of a 
stranger visiting Charleston is the want of pavements in the streets. Only 
two streets in the whole town are paved and those only a small distance. 
The footwalks at the sides of the streets are laid with brick, and sometimes 
with stone. But the whole carriage way is without any pavement. The 
effect of this in such a town, in a soil where a native stone would be almost 
as much a curiosity as a lump of gold may well be imagined. The site of 
the town is very nearly level, and the soil a deep sand. The water which 
falls, therefore, runs off very slowly. The streets are lowest in the middle, 
and notwithstanding the best efforts of the scavengers, in a long period of 
years so much mold and dirt of every kind has mingled with the native 
sand that the streets after a rain are very muddy. Since I have been here 
there have been frequent rains, and now many of the streets are covered with 
a composition which a New England boy cannot miss of comparing to 
hastypudding, being just thin enough to form an even surface. As the 
sides of the streets are highest, you commonly see the carriages crowding 
close to the side walks to keep one pushed out of the mud. 

As the foot walks are never continued across the intersecting streets, a 
footman is often troubled to go off the square on which he happens to be. 
To prevent this inconvenience, in a few places stones have been thrown 
down and earth thrown upon them, which being firm enough to keep the 
stones in their places, they help a footman across. In many other places 
the dirt and sand seem to have been raised into a ridge, which for a while 
withstands the rain and wheels and are some relief. The next method of 
making a passage is to take a hoe, when the mud has acquired a little more 
consistency, and by removing it to the right and left you may get across 
where you please. In winter the streets have so much mud in them 
as to make it difficult for ladies to walk them. The sand, however, 
soon soaks aways [sic] the water and very often in winter, and commonly 
in summer the streets are very durty [sic]. 

On this account, as well as the heat of the climate, the wealth and indo- 
lence of the people and the multitude of servants, an immense number of 
varriages and chaises are used by the inhabitants. The ladies very com- 
monly go out in them not only to make calls, but to go a shopping. And 
what is used in bad weather for comfort, coming to be used in pleasant 
weather from habit as well as for show, you may often see in a fair day 
their carriages and chaises standing at the shop doors, especially along the 
principal streets, in great numbers. To have a small stone, or high as a 
low chair, placed before the door, is deemed necessary to a dwelling house, 
and indispensible to a genteel shop. It is placed just at the edge of the 
side walk, and is very convenient for stepping into a carriage, especially 
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when ladies have no company but their servants. A lady rarely goes out 
for a morning call without two servants to a carriage. A chaise has one. 

The chaises used here commonly have the body placed eighteen or twenty 
inches further forward of the axle than with us. And by this means the 
servant may sit behind a little further back than we place the trunk, and 
not lift the thill off the house. A servant driving a lady’s chaise always 
sits on the thill near her feet, with his feet dangling in the same way. He 
often drives his master in the same way. When, as often happens, there 
are two persons in the chaise, and a servant driving, the horse is sadly 
loaded. A servant sometimes sits in the chaise with his master; who is 
sometimes then seen driving the servant. This, I believe, is high style. 
The inhabitants of Charleston are free from one evil that is considerably 
troublesome in towns with paved streets. Their ears are never stunned 
with the rattling of wheels upon the pavements. In New York or Boston, 
a stranger cannot sleep in the morning on account of the rumbling of carts 
and waggons—and lives all day amidst a constant clatter. Here every 
wheel rolls in mud or sand, and is hardly heard. 

The horses, both in town and country are small and light compared with 
ours. Heavy horses would not travel well over deep sands in such a hot 
climate. The horses used here in the drays, or as we call them, trucks, 
are wretchedly small and poor, such as a decent New England farmer would 





not go to mill upon. Many of those driven in chaises, some in carriages, 
and nearly all in waggons from the country [are] also small and poor. 
The best of the climate dries up their pasture, much hay is brought from 
the North and sells at from 30 to 50 dollars a ton. 


The next entry of interest in the diary was made on December 1, 1817, 
at which time he had the following to say:"7 


On going to bed, I was surprized [sic] to find my bed closely curtained 
with a very thin muslin or millinett.!’ I threw one side of it upon the bed 
part, and went to bed. In the night I learned the use of this canopy, as 
it is called by the people, for the musquitoes [sic] took advantage of my 
neglect to throw down the curtain and came buzzing about me at the end 
of November, as if it had been only September. I was troubled too by 
the hardness of my bed. Instead of sacking or even ropes, boards five 
inches wide, and at intervals of about the same width were laid from side 
to side. On these was laid a matrass, [sic] which seemed to me quite as 

1 Kellogg Diary, p. 18. 

18 He stayed at the Franklin Hotel for the first week, after which time he roomed 
at a private boarding house. 
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hard as the boards. This is the common way of fitting bedsteads here, but 
instead of a matrass, a feather bed is frequently used, and is commonly 
laid for strangers A matrass and featherbed are often both used, but then 
the matrass is frequently laid upon the bed. 

The religious aspect of so large a town, and the condition of the black 
population were among the most interesting objects of my attention; and 
the result of my enquiries and observations respecting both was more 
favourable than I had anticipated. 

The population of the city is nearly the same with that of Boston, and the 
houses of publick worship are nearly as many. Here are three Episco- 
palian churches, St. Michael’s, and St. Philips (which are the names of the 
two parishes into which Charleston is divided for civil purposes) in the first 
of which Bishop Dehon officiated as rector and Mr. Frost as assistant. 
There is another Episcopal church formed by the recession of a number of 
individuals from the other churches, They have built a church called St. 
Paul’s and retain their connexion with the Episcopal church at large. Dr. 
Percy is their minister who is assisted by Mr. Dalcho. Mr. Dalcho at 
present however supplies the desk of St. Michael’s. Mr. Gervais is an 
Episcopalian gentlemen in orders, but has an estate on which he principally 
resides. Dr. Leland ministers to the Presbyterian church. Here is alsoa 
German Lutheran congregation, a society of quakers, two of Baptists, three 
of Methodists, and two of Roman Catholicks [sic]. Dr. Galagher, a Roman 
Catholick, and Mr. Galuchet, a methodist, have considerable reputation 
for eloquence. 

The first sabbath after my arrival I wandered into St. Michael’s where 
I heard Mr. Gervais. His voice had a mellowness, a fulness, and, if I may 
say so, a richness which I have hardly ever seen equalled. He had a variety 
also in his tones which enabled him to give every shade of sentiment its 
expression. In reading the service he excelled, I think all I have ever heard. 
While he was reading the lessons, I could not but think of one benefit 
resulting from the attempt to read with a very varied tone, which never 
occurred to me so strikingly before: While you listen to a reader of the 
scriptures who tries to give its exact measure of force to every word, you 
will know whether or not you understand the meaning of what is read. It 
is very easy, as, perhaps, your own experience has taught you, to hear 
again and again familiar passages,—and, indeed those which are not,—and 
suppose you understand them, when a careful examination would show 
you donot. The manner of reading I refer to, and which is not very unlike 
the speaking of the elder Hallock, shows you what you do understand and 
what you do not. Often, I think commonly, this method will produce the 
same result on you mind, though the reader should misapprehend his 
author, and make wrong inflexions and pauses. The prominence of the 
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pauses and inflexions, if they are well made, dashes the sense upon you: if 
they are ill made the want of sense will strike you with hardly less force. 

In the afternoon I went to St. Philip’s church and heard a gentleman 
whose name I did not know. Wherever I have heard the preaching of 
Episcopalian clergymen, I have with very few exceptions, found it deficient 
in plainness and directness of address to sinners.!® They say many excel- 
lent things, in a way too that seizes strongly on tender minds. But as has 
not been, commonly, discriminating and rousing; if I may use two words 
that have become a little quaint. They are not earnest and anxious 
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enough. It they feel the things they speak of, they do not seem “mainly 


anxious that their charge may feel it too.” 


The negro slave was an interesting and engaging subject for Kellogg to 
write upon. His observations, as will be seen, were not too critical. On 


December 5, he penned the following: 


The character and situation of the black population of this country is 
one of the most interesting subjects of observation to strangers who visit 
it. Their number is such as might entitle them to be regarded as the first 
portion of the population, and the whites only as a kind of agents for them, 
performing a very important part in the interior economy of this mixed 
society, but a part subservient rather than superior to the blacks: And I 
sometimes amused myself in walking about the streets, when I met five 
negroes as often as one white person with sketching in my mind the plan 
of a description of the city, with all its business and organization, a descrip- 
tion accommodated to this idea. The blacks are the most numerous, and 
of course, in the eye of the philanthropist, the most important part of the 
community. There would be something of verisimilitude in such a rep- 
resentation as should make the whites toil, and bustle, and oversee the 
blacks only for the benefit and by the authority and consent of the blacks 
themselves. But I had better leave this to those who have more wit, and 
conform my observation to the vulgar notion that the negroes are servants, 
and the others masters. I saw only house servants, and those employed 
in the labours of the town, of the field servants I can say little. Of house 
servants every family, however small must have at least three, a cook, a 
chamber maid, and a waiting servant. Every small child must have a 
nurse till it is several years old. In larger and wealthier families there 
must be a coachman, a laundress, seamstress, beside assistants in these 
departments. In addition to this, all the younger women fill the house 
with their children, who require some attention from their mothers, and 

18 Kellogg was a Calvinist of the old school. 

20 Kellogg Diary, p. 25. 
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make an additional number of adults necessary for the service of the family, 
You will readily believe that where so many are employed their labour 
cannot be very severe; and this is commonly true. The domestics of a 
New Englandman, do twice or thrice the work of the same number here, 
You very rarely see anything like activity or despatch among the servants 
here. If you wish any thing done quick, as you would have it done at 
home, you will find your patience severely tried. Added to this want of 
rapidity in executing what they have in hand, they never set themselves 
to work. When they have done what they are bid, they never enquire 
what is to be done next. Such also is the arrangement of duties commonly, 
as to leave a good deal of leisure to the servants. You see great numbers 
lounging about at almost any hour of the day. It cannot therefore be said 
that the house servants are overworked. 

As to clothing, that does not in this climate very much affect their com- 
fort. They are usually decent for labouring people, and they might be 
neater clad if they would. Yet they sometimes suffer from. cold. They 
seem more sensible to cold than we are; and this is a common remark of 
the people here. Little attention is however paid to their comfort in this 
particular. I have seen the servants in a cold evening seated on the mats 
in the hall before the door of the sitting room. They are often obliged to 
spend hours there or in the back part of the room itself, where it would be 
unpardonable for them to sit down. 

Of their food, I know little. It is often doubtless the broken food of the 
family they serve, and must then be good enough. But I have, sometimes, 
where the number was large, seen them eating a dish of rice, with a little 
meat. I have seen them eating the same dish on board ship, and on the 
whole, I presume there is little ground of complaint about food. 

Of their treatment as respect discipline, I saw little. I often heard them 
scolded without reason. They were frequently blamed when the justifica- 
tion was obvious to every bystander. The worst form in which they are 
wronged in this respect is when they are talked about in their own presence. 
What is then said is often true, and often false. But the wrong to them is 
much the same either way, when their masters, employers and other's] 
indulge themselves in invective against them in their presence. It has the 
effect to harden them in their insensibility to the value of a good name, 
and to blight the first risings of anything like affection or respect. When 
they are blamed, however unjustly they never answer, never attempt to 
justify themselves, even when a single word would completely do it. I 
have often been tempted to say something by way of explanation, but 
have always thought it wiser to be silent, even after the servant is out of 
hearing. It is not to be wondered at that they little prize blame or praise, 
when they are bestowed with so little regard to their deserts [s7c]. 
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I have never seen them whipped though I have heard their cries while 
under the lash. They must, many of them be whipped if they are to be 
servants. I saw nothing to aid or modify the conclusion on this subject 
we should derive from considering their relation to their masters. 

A great number from the black population belong to the several churches 
here. The Episcopal churches are said to contain a great number of colored 
people. The other churches, I suppose contain a similar proportion; But 
from the printed minutes of the Methodist Conference, there appears to 
be five thousand and seven hundred in the churches of that denomination 
here. I am suspicious that in this number are included those belonging to 
a little district about Charleston. The blacks pay nothing toward the 
support of the churches. They sit on benches or stand along the ailes [sic], 
behind the slips in the galleries, and, in some houses, have a part of the 
gallery. They are said to maintain generally, a course of life consistent 
with their Christian profession. If this be true, Sir, and the number of 
Christian blacks in this town is equal to that of the whites Christian, it is 
not quite in vain these unhappy people are brought to a land that while it 
enslaves their bodies, and often holds their minds in deep degradation, so 
often saved their soulds [szc] from the slavery of sin, and opens to them the 
glorious door of hope, which is the highest blessing of the happiest portions 
of the world. Yet I cannot but think myself happy that my lot is not in a 
country where the state of society compels me to treat like a slave, him 
whom the Gospel teaches me, and my own heart prompts me to hold as a 
brother. How many difficulties to the Christian must grow out of such a 
relation, whether the Master or Servant, or both, are possessed of the 
Christian character. Yet such a state of things existed and was allowed at 
a time when the plenary wisdom and authority of the Apostles was at 
hand to correct it, if the principles of the Gospel required it. These our 
southern brethren ought not to be censured hartily [sic]. They maintain 
the fight of faith under many difficulties and discouragements, and many 
of them maintain it manfully. 


During his stay in Charleston Kellogg visited with several of the minis- 
ters, and enjoyed discussing religion and philosophy with them. On De- 
cember 16, he had much to say about Dr. Leland. His comments follow:? 


I dined a few days since with the Rev. Dr. Haron Whitney Leland. He 
treated me with great kindness, and I felt more at home in his company 
than anywhere else. I am not quite able to determine whether my satis- 
faction in his company was produced by the numerous associations of 
thought excited by recollecting the place of his birth and education was so 


21 Tbid., p. 32. 
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near my own, or by the turning of the conversation upon New England 
topics, or by a mutual confidence and frankness resulting from our meeting 
as countrymen in a distant camp, or by a congruity and agreement of 
opinion and sentiment that would have made me equally happy, had he 
never been in New England, or finally, by an affability and skill in con- 
versation on his part, that would have made any other man as much at 
ase and as happy as it made me. It is fairest, perhaps, to suppose it the 
combined effect of all these. Dr. Leland has one of the most comfortable, 
though not one of the most elegant houses in the city. It is of his own 
building and accommodated to the climate, having a very large piazza on 
the south which looks into his garden. In his garden he showed me a 
large orange tree almost killed by the uncommon cold of the last winter. 
This tree is an evergreen with a thick and very green leaf, of which I shall 
endeavor to bring you a specimen. The small shoots have long thorns at 
almost every leaf, which disappear on the larger branches. The tree forms 
a kind of thicket when not pruned, somewhat like the quince tree, to which 
it has some resemblance in its general habit. Col. Stevens gave me oranges 
raised in his own garden, which are hardly surpassed in beauty and flavor 
by those imported. 


On the same day, December 16, the traveller commented on various 
buildings in Charleston as follows:” 


I went this morning with Mr. Frederick Grimke,?* my class mate, to 
visit the Charleston Library. It is a collection of about nine thousand 
volumes of books in every department, and is lodged in the upper story 
of the court house. ‘The room is almost divided into five or six apartments, 
not in the manner of alcoves like Harvard and Yale libraries, but by ceil- 
ings which have openings little wider than are required for doors. In 
one apartment we find theological, in another historical works; and so of 
the other rooms. All the more expensive works I could think of were 
found there, among the rest, a complete set of the (London) Philosophical 
Transactions. The first volumes are in octavo, and are bound three in 
one. The room is always open and a librarian present who directs to any 
book called for. The Library is owned by a society, and increased by an 
annuity of the members. It is kept less neatly than it should be. In one 
of the recesses stands a full length cast of the Apollo Belvidere. You see 
in it the beauty which has made it the admiration of the world. You will 
find your mind little moved at first. It is while you gaze that you admire. 
It is too much covered with dust. Casts cannot rival, certainly after a 
short time, the works done in marble. Here is also the whole Shakespeare 


22 Tbid., p. 37. 
23 A former acquaintance whom he had known at Yale. 
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Gallery; an immense number of elegant prints from scenes drawn by the 
poet, scattered through all the apartments. Most of them are in too faint 
a light. 

Of the publick buildings, a few deserve notice from their elegance of rich- 
ness. The circular church of Dr. Palmer in Meeting street is very large 
and neat. Its form is indicated by its name. It is built in a plain style. 
The light fluted Corinthian columns which support St. Michael’s Church, 
commonly called the new Church, though built forty years ago, is fre- 
quently pointed out to strangers as a beautiful structure, and is built after 
the model of a church in London, planned (and I believe executed) by Sir 
Christopher Wren. It did not much please me. The sides have pilasters 
of the Ionic order, with large windows between. Over the entablature is 
what seems a balustrade, but is a part of the wall of the building, the roof 
springing from the top instead of the foot of it. The southern end, which 
is next the street has the entrance under a very high porch of immense 
columns surmounted by an attick above a full and handsome entablature. 
This with the pilasters in the wall of the end give this view of the church 
no small elegance, and more grandeur. 

The Exchange is a small two story building at the foot of Broad Street 
and is a very neat structure of white [stone]. I+ has lately been purchased 
of the city by the government of the United States for the Custom house 
and Post Offices. 

The building raised by the former branch bank of the United States, is 
forty or fifty square, and half as high, and is all in one room. It cost a 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and was sold to one of the State 
Banks for sixty thousand. 


Kellogg left Charleston on December 16, 1817 for Savannah, arriving 
there on December 19. His explanation and comments concerning the 
Georgia city were equally as interesting as those which he penned about 
Charleston. In Savannah he contacted various persons to whom he had 
references from friends in the North. He was particularly anxious to 
learn about religious life in Savannah and spent much time with one Dr. 
Henry Kollock, pastor of the Independent Presbyterian Church from 1806 
to 1819. 

The New England traveller visited the coast country south of Savannah 
after Christmas, 1817, remaining in Liberty County until March 13, 1818." 


*4 Kellogg Diary, p. 41. 

5 Tbid., p. 45. 

*6 Tbid., p. 133. The diary consists of 134 pages of handwriting, and is in good con- 
dition. It is located in the University of Georgia Library, having been purchased 
many years ago for some “‘forgotten small sum’’ by Duncan Burnet who was at that 
time University librarian. 
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That date was the last entry in his diary. For some reason the diary was 
lost in Georgia, because when Kellogg reached his home in Massachusetts 
several weeks later the diary was not with him. All of his efforts to give 
Chester Dewey a complete account of his trip were in vain, nevertheless 
the diary remained in the hands of certain Georgians for posterity. 

Kellogg resumed his teaching duties at Williams College in the fall of 
1818 where he taught until his death in October, 1846, at the age of 57.” 
His trip to South Carolina and Georgia in 1817-1818 perhaps lengthened 
his life by several years. 


27 Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 264. 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE 
CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 


Contributed by ExizApeTH HeywarpD JERVEY 


(Continued from October) 


Died, on the 19th inst. in the 21st year of his age, Mr. Henry Shoupe, 
of this City, of a short but painful illness. His early and unexpected death, 
has deprived an affectionate mother, of a dutiful son; a sister, of an affec- 
tionate brother. ... (Friday, August 24, 1821) 


Died, at Wilmington, N.C. on the 12th inst. of a consumption, Mrs. Ann 
M’Ilhenny, wife of Capt. James M’Ilhenny. (Saturday, August 25, 1821) 


At Belfast, Main, Mr. Laughlin M’Donald, a native of the Highlands 
of Scotland. His age, not accurately known, is supposed from many cir- 
cumstances related by him to exceed one hundred years. ... in 1759 he 
was in the memorable battle of the Plains of Abraham. ... M’Donald 
being in the advance, headed by the immortal Wolf, was near his brave 
General when he fell. (Tuesday, August 28, 1821) 


At his residence, in Fairfax County, (Va.) on the 2d July last, Mr. Robert 
Thomas, aged one hundred and seven years. He lived to see the sixth 
generation, and perhaps the number of descendants of this man is un- 
equalled in history. Mr. Thomas was born in the county of Westmoreland, 
Virginia, moved to Fairfax in early boyhood ... and while pleasing recol- 
lections brightened his furrowed cheek, would relate that he knew when the 
spot where Alexandria now stands was a howling wilderness, only inhabited 
by the wild deer and wolf.... (Tuesday, August 28, 1821) 


Died, in Beaufort, (S.C.) on the 18th inst. Mrs. Ann A. Cornell, wife of 
Mr. John I. Cornell, in the 35th year of her age. (Thursday, August 30, 
1821) 


Died, at St. Augustine, on Thursday, the 23d ult. Lieutenant S. Wash- 
burn, of the U.S.Light Artillery. His remains were interred with military 
honors, in the glacis of the Fort. ... Lieutenant Washburn was highly 
esteemed by his brother officers, and the regret they manifested for his 
loss, shews his merit in the army. (Saturday, September 1, 1821) 
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Married, at St. Augustine, on Thursday evening, the 23d ult. by his 
honor John G. Forbes, mayor, Absalom Bairden, Esq. planter to Mrs- 
Hannah Travis, both of St. John’s River, East-Florida. (Tuesday, Sep. 
tember 4, 1821) 


Died, at Roweland, in Orangeburgh District on the 13th August in 
the seventh year of her age, Mary Eliza Rowe, eldest daughter of General 
William Rowe. (Friday, September 7, 1821) 


Died on the 30th ult. after a painful illness, Miss Mary, third daughter 
of the late Colonel Wm. Lee.... (Monday, September 10, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Mary Shievely, and her Son, 
Mr. John Shievely, are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, from 
his mother’s residence; No. 137 Meeting-street, at 8 o’clock This Morning, 
without further invitation. (Monday, September 10, 1821) 


Died, on the evening of Sunday, the 9th inst. in the forty-fourth year 
of her age, Mrs. Sarah Cromwell, widow of the late Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
of this city, attorney at law. ... (Thursday, September 13, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Samuel M. Brailsford 
and Mrs. Morton Brailsford, are requested to attend his Funeral from his 
mother’s house, No. 20 Tradd-street, This Morning at 10 o’clock. (Wed- 
nesday, September 19, 1821) 


Departed this life on Sunday morning, 29th July last, in this city, after 
a few weeks illness, Mrs. Elizabeth Cambridge, in the 61st year of her age, 
relict of the late Tobias Cambridge, esq. formerly a respectable merchant 
of this place. By her death, seven children have been left to deplore the 
loss of one of the tenderest mothers;... (Friday, September 21, 1821) 


Died, on the evening of Sunday, the 16th inst. Mr. George Neilson, Jun. 
a native of Glasgow, (Scotland) in the 32d year of his age. (Friday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1821) 


Died, at New York, on the 10th inst. after a lingering illness ... Mrs. 
Louisa, wife of Capt. Joseph 8. Munro, aged 17 years. (Friday, Septem- 


ber 21, 1821) 


Died, on the 20th inst. Mr. Eleazer Elizar, in the 59th year of his age. 
He was the last (except a sister) of a respectable and once wealthy family, 
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who have been swept away, and always bore the character of an honest 
man. (Saturday, September 22, 1821) 


Died, of the prevailing fever, at Wilmington, N.C. on the morning of 
the 11th inst. Kingsly Thurber, Esq. for many years a Notary Public in 
that town, and Deputy-Collector of the Port of Wilmington. (Saturday, 
September 22, 1821) 


Died, at East Florida, on the 10th instant, the Hon. Thomas Fitch, late 
of the State of Massachusetts, Chief Justice of the county court of St. 
Johns, aged forty-five years. (Saturday, September 22, 1821) 


Died, at Greenock, (Scotland) on the 17th June last, much and justly 
regretted, Doctor Walter Ewing, son of the late Mr. Adam Ewing, of this 
place. By the death of this amiable young gentleman, four sisters have 
lost an affectionate brother, and society an excellent member. (Monday, 
September 24, 1821) 


Married, on Saturday, the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. John 
A. Beaulard, to Miss Eugenia Josephine, eldest daughter of Mr. Charles 
Perony, of this city. (Tuesday, September 25, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. James and Mrs. Matilda Plumer, 
are requested to attend the funeral of the latter, This Afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
from No. 14 Parsonage-lane. (Wednesday, September 26, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 18th inst. Mr. Samuel M. Brailsford, in the 
18th year of hisage. The death of this amiable, and promising young man, 
has cast a gloom over the wide circle of relatives and friends who have to 
regret his early end. (Thursday, September 27, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Francis Roberts, deceased, are 
requested to attend his Funeral at four o’clock, This Afternoon, from No. 
197, King street. (Thursday, September 27, 1821) 


Died, in this City, on the 21st inst. of a distressing iliness of upwards of 
5 months continuance, Alexander C. Mazyck, Esq. a resident of the Parish 
of St. John’s Berkley, aged 49 years and 7 months.... (Friday, September 
28, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 12th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Condy, daughter 
of the late Thomas Doughty, esq. and consort of Jeremiah Condy, esq. in 
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the 50th year of her age, after a long and severe illness, . . . as a wife, mother, 
and daughter, her excellence was as fondly felt, as her loss is deeply de- 
plored. (Monday, October 1, 1821) 


Died at Bennett’s Point, near Ashepoo, on Saturday morning, the 25th 
Aug. after an illness of five weeks ... Saml. S. Brown of St. Bartholomews 
Parish, aged 34 years and 14 days. He has left an affectionate wife, an 
infant daughter, and a number of relations and friends to bemoan their 
irreparable loss. (Monday, October 1, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of James A. Miller, Samuel Miller, and 
John B. Miller are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, from his 
mother’s residence, No. 20 Middle, near Boundary-street, This Afternoon, 
at 4 o’clock, without further invitation. (Tuesday, October 2, 1821) 


Les Amis & Connaissances de Mons. & Madame Duquercron, et de 
Madame V. Boucher sont invites a assister a l’enterrement de Madam 
Boucher, qui aura lieu Ce Soir a quartre heures precises. Le convoi 
partira de la residence de M. Duquercron, dans King-street, pres l’inspec- 
tion. (Wednesday, October 3, 1821) 


Died, at North-Island, near Georgetown, on the 22d September, Mrs. 
Rebecca Elliott Pinckney—the affectionate consort of Henry L. Pinckney 
a lady in whom were beautifully illustrated the finest traits of the female 
character.... (Thursday, October 4, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. & Mrs. Francis Dickinson, are 
invited to attend the Funeral of their Daughter, Susan, from their residence 
No. 71 Broad-street, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock. (Friday, October 5, 
1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Patrick Byrne, Sail 
Maker, and the Members of the Hibernian and Fellowship Societies, are 
requested to attend his Funeral, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his 
residence in Pinckney-street, without further invitation. (Saturday, 
October 6, 1821 


Died, on the 24th September last, after a painful illness of ten days, 
Nathaniel Prince, in the 14th year of his age, second son of Joseph P. 
Prince. (Monday, October 8, 1821) 
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Married, on Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Reid, Mr. James 
Barker, to Mrs. Mary Greenwood, both of this City. (Thursday, October 
11, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 26th ult. Mr. Isaac Goldsmith, a native of 
Rotterdam, in the Kingdom of Holland, in the 48th year of his age. He 
has left a disconsolate widow and three children to bemoan his loss. (Thurs- 
day, October 11, 1821) 


Departed this life, on Friday, the 5th October, Mr. Patrick Byrne, a 
native of Ireland, and for many years a respectable inhabitant of this 
City, aged 65 years and 4 months. (Friday, October 12, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 8th instant, at Sullivan’s Island, of bilious 
fever, Mr. William Powell, aged 28 years, a native of Bristol, (Eng.). ... 
(Friday, October 12, 1821) 


Departed this life on the 5th inst. after an illness of 9 days, Mr. Henry 
Vogler, aged 36 years and 6 months. He has left a wife and one child to 
bemoan his loss. (Saturday, October 13, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Catherine Austen, are requested 
to attend her Funeral, To-Morrow Morning, the 16th inst. at 8 o’clock, 
from her late residence, No. 117 East-Bay (formerly No 68) without fur- 
ther invitation. (Monday, October 15, 1821) 


Died, on Saturday evening last, James, son of A. J. and Laura Browne, 
aged 10 months. (Tuesday, October 16, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt. John Tschudy, and of the Rev. 
J. J. Tschudy, are requested without further invitation, to attend the 
Funeral of the former, This Morning, at 10 o’clock, from his late residence 
in Anson-street, adjoining the corner of Pinckney-street. (Tuesday, 
October 16, 1821) 


Departed this life, on Saturday afternoon, the 13th instant, of country 
fever, Mr. Thomas Akers, aged 31 years (Ship Carpenter) a native of 
Woolwich (Eng.) and for about tree years a worthy member of this com- 
munity.... (Thursday, October 18, 1821) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Elizabeth Dickinson, 
John R. Ham and Caroline Matilda Ham, are invited to attend the funeral 
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of the latter, This Morning, at 8 o’clock, from the house of Mr. Charles 
Lowrey, West end of Queen-street, without further invitation. (Thurs. 
day, October 18, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Samuel H. Lothrop, Mrs. Lothrop | 


and Miss Dorman, are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, from the 
house of Mrs. Lothrop, corner of East-Bay and Vendue-Range, This After- 
noon, at 4 o’clock. (Thursday, October 18, 1821) 


Died, on the 12th inst. at his residence on Hilton Head Island, John 
Stoney, Sen. in the 73d year of his age, a native of oppressed Ireland, whence 
he emigrated in 1774. He found in Carolina, a sphere more congenial to 
his active and enterprising genius, and when just embarked in a successful 
career, his prospects of wealth were wrecked by the storm of the revolution; 
but it was such firm, intrepid and persevering spirits as himself, that could 
best sustain the patriot cause in South Carolina. He fought and suffered 
with the little faithful band, which maintained a resistance in spite of ruin 
and threatened death. When peace and liberty, at length came to smile 
upon the Country he would call his own, he betook himself with his accus- 
tomed energy, to the business of a planter [and] prosperity attended his exer- 
tions.... (Friday, October 19, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Dr. Samuel Wragg Ferguson, 
are requested to attend his Funeral This Morning, at 9 o’clock from the 
residence of his Mother, in Liberty-street. (Monday, October 22, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. William Marshall, and of Mrs. 
Frances Marshall, and particularly the Members of the South Carolina 
and St. Andrews Societies, are invited to attend the Funeral of the former 
from his late residence, No.45 State-street, This Morning, at 9 o’clock, 
without further invitation. (Monday, October 22, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mr. Jacob Williman and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schmidt are requested to attend the Funeral of Dr. Jacob 
Schmidt from his mother’s residence No. 9 Montague-street, This After- 
noon, at four o’clock. (Tuesday, October 23, 1821) 


Died, at New-Orleans, on the 28th ult. E. Salomon, Esq. Cashier of the 
U.S. Branch Bank, in that City.—Mr. Salomon was in bad health when he 
arrived in New-Orleans: lingering under the disease of which he died; a 
pulmonary affection. (Thursday, October 25, 1821) 
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The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Henry Delavincendiere, are 
invited to attend his Funeral This Afternoon, at four o’clock, from his late 
residence King-st. continued. (Thursday, October 25, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. De Bow, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Coe, are invited to attend the Funeral of the latter, from her residence, 
corner of Amen and Philadelphia streets, This Morning, at 9 o’clock. 
(Thursday, October 25, 1821) 


Married, on Wednesday, the 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Mr. 
Edward 8. Courtenay, to Miss Elizabeth 8. Wade, all of this city. (Fri- 
day, October 26, 1821) 


Died, at Blackswamp, South-Carolina, on the 16th inst. in the 40th year 
of his age, Docter Samuel Perry, formerly of Connecticut, after a severe 
belious fever of nineteen days continuance. This gentleman came to 
Blackswamp, with little else than his own merits to recommend him, and 
after a residence of something more than two years, had secured to himself 
a great share of public confidence and patronage;... An amiable widow, 
in the bloom of life, and a son of about three years old, are left, with a 
large circle of acquaintances to lament his departure. (Friday, October 
26, 1821) 


Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, Mr 
Charles Daniel Gnech, to Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Casey, of this City. (Tues- 
day, October 30, 1821) 


Departed this life, at Cannonsborough, on the 21st inst. in the thirty- 
fifth year of her age, Eliza Mary Frierson, consort of John Frierson, of St. 
John’s Berkley; during a distressing illness of seven weeks, her patience 
and resignation were exemplary,... She has left a husband and six chil- 
dren, relatives and friends, to mourn their bereavemant. (Tuesday, 
October 30, 1821) 


Departed this life, on the 25th ult. Mr. Robert A. Berrie, aged twenty- 
six years, leaving an afflicted family, and circle of friends and acquaintances 
to deplore his untimely loss. (Thursday, November 1, 1821) 


Died, at St. Augustine on Sunday, Evening, the 21st inst. Mr. Edward 
8. Robinson, merchant, Son of Silvester Robinson, esq. of New-York. 
(Monday, November 5, 1821) 
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Married, on Thursday, the 26th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, Mr. William 
Burrell to Miss Eleanor Hamilton, all of this city. (Monday, November 
5, 1821) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Henry Knust, are requested to 
attend his funeral This Afternoon at 3 o’clock, from his late residence 
No.119 Broad-street, without further invitation. (Monday November 5, 
1821) 


(To be continued) 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JOHN GRAYSON 


Edited by SamurL GAILLARD STONEY 
(Continued from October) 


CHAPTER III 


In 1803, I returned to Carolina with Mr. Saltus and arrived at Charles- 
ton early in November. The old city has grown greatly since that time. 
In 1803, Tradd Street was to the retail trade of the place what King Street 
isnow. ‘The Carolina Coffee house at the corner of Bedon’s alley was a 
distinguished hotel. Public balls and dinners were given there. The 
private boarding house where we lodged for a few days stood on the South 
side of Tradd Street a few yards from East Bay. On the West and North, 
the city was greatly within its present limits. Creeks and marshes occu- 
pied a large portion of the beautiful public walk, and garden that now adorn 
its Southern extremity. But I had little time to make acquaintance with 
the town’s topography. As soon as the wind served we sailed for Beaufort 
in the Schooner Delancey, Daniel Bythewood, master. Our vessel was the 
only packet between the two places and our Captain was an old, experienced 
sailor. He had crossed the ocean many times in command of large ships 
and had never lost spar or anchor. He had now retired from long voyages 
at sea to command a humbler craft between Charleston and Beaufort. 
He was slow but sure in his movements. His practice was to go from 
plantation to plantation along the creeks and rivers, gather a load of sea- 
island cotton, drop down to the entrance of Coosaw river and in a snug 
harbour, behind Otter island or in Parrot creek to wait a fair wind for 
Charleston. Sometimes the wind came in a day or two; sometimes it was 
delayed for weeks. If he had passengers their stores were exhausted as well 
as their patience. They were obliged to send a boat to Beaufort for fresh 
supplies and to nurse their patience as they might. Nothing moved the 
anchor untill the proper wind blew. The old Captain’s care and judg- 
ment, if slow and sometimes annoying, commanded nevertheless the con- 
fidence of all his employers. It was one of his rules never to entrust his 
helm to any hand but his own—an excellent rule not only for the minor 
voyages but for the more important voyage of life. Our veteran navigator 
Was as exact and vigilant in the greater as the smaller adventure. He was 
not willing with all his care to rely on his own skill and sagacity only. He 
resorted to other aid for safety and success. He was an earnest Christian 
and when too old to carry his neighbours to port in their temporal expedi- 
tions he strove to guide them in the longer and final voyage that ends in 
another world. He became a preacher in the Baptist Church and died in 
his ministry at an advanced age. The old fashioned coasting trade ceased 
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as he abandoned it and the Schooner was displaced by the Steam boat 
when the Lovely Keziah, the Captain’s last vessel, disappeared from the 
creeks and rivers of St. Helena and Port Royal sounds. The event was 
attended with other changes. The modes of travelling were altered. 
The canoes of six, eight, ten or twelve oars, in which planters were accus- 
tomed to visit the city from great distances were no longer used. The 
spacious steamer took their place. It is more expeditious and comfortable 
than the small boat. Yet the steamer was not free from discomforts. 
Great facilities multiplied travelers. The dinner table was sometimes 
too short. The crowd scrambled for places as they do at the tables of 
fashionable watering places. It was amusing at times to see a provident 
candidate for a good place take his seat a long time in advance of the 
dinner hour and patiently wait for an expected dish. But the rule was 
place for the ladies, and they were sometimes so numerous as to drive 
the reluctant squatter a long way from his post and its anticipated pleas- 
ures. Frequently the crowd was so great that a bed was unattainable 
either in the berths or on the cabin floor. For those well provided with a 
good boat having a close awning, the primitive mode of travelling was not 
without its attractions. You stopt occasionally, at stated intervals, to 
wait for the tide. At one point you stayed for the flood at another for the 
ebb. The oarsmen kindled a fire on the shore and cooked their victuals 
under the trees. In the evening and morning the kettle was boiled, coffee 
was made, and the passengers enjoyed a sort of flying pick nick made more 
pleasant when, as often happened, two or more boats came together and 
made the voyage in company. In the still night, when the weather was 
fine, the full moon shining and the rivers and broad sounds calm and un- 
broken except by the dip of the oar or the wake of the boat where the agi- 
tated water gleamed with phosphoric light, the passage was full of enjoy- 
ment. Nothing in the gondolas of Venice, whether on her dirty canals or 
more open and airy Lido, could surpass it. Nor was the accompaniment of 
music wanting. The songs were not so refined as passages from Tasso 
which are said to be common with the Venetian gondoliers but they were 
interesting in their way and sung as joyously. The singers were the negro 
oarsmen. One served as chief performer, the rest as chorus. The songs 
were partly traditionary, partly improvised. They were simple and in- 
artificial consisting of one line only and the chorus. The singer worked 
into his rude strain any incident that came in his way relating to the place 
of destination, the passengers on board, the wife or sweetheart at home, his 
work or amusements by field or flood. There was sometimes a playful 
humour about them; sometimes compliments were introduced to the mas- 


1 For further information on Captain Bythewood see This Magazine, XLI, p. 143. 
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ter or mistress more hearty than polished. The voices were generally 
good, the tunes pleasing and various, sometimes gay, sometimes plaintive. 
They were sung con amore and imparted fresh vigour to the sturdy crew. 
“Cantantes minus via laedit.”” Light is the rower’s toil that song relieves. 
Other stimulants were not wanting. The planter in those days carried 
with him his case of square bottles well filled and the rowers shared the 
contents from time to time with the master. Sometimes a race varied the 
scene. Then, mile after mile, the toiling crews stript of jacket and vest 
urged each other to desperate exertions, while the sweat rolled from their 
faces and the speed of the boats was quadrupled. At the end of the race 
the victorious oarsmen boasted of their exploits and taunted their defeated 
antagonists. In the race, the song, the scenery, the night bivouac with its 
broad contrasts of fire light and darkness, its busy faces and social enjoy- 
ment, there was material for both the planter’s and poet’s art. 

On land too along the coast country the mode of travelling has changed. 
In former times the planters made their journeys to and from the city on 
horse-back or in their carriages. The roads were bad. ‘The rivers in the 
winter were sometimes impassible. The traveller was delayed. But 
abundant hospitality awaited him on every side. On every plantation the 
master hailed the guest’s coming asa boon. Good cheer was abundant and 
the longer the stay the greater the pleasure imparted to the host. The 
spirit of hospitality is not as cordial as formerly. The country is not so 
plentiful. The planter who, sixty years since, raised grain, hogs and 
poultry in abundance starves every thing now for the cotton field. To 
feed many horses has become a serious tax to the hospitable. 

For this or other causes the traveller is not so sure as formerly of a wel- 
come in a chance visit. I have known an old gentleman to retreat from 
his piazza when he saw a visiter approaching, betake himself to bed, and 
have it announced that he was too sick to receive a guest. Howitt tells a 
similar story of his Australian experience. His approach to a station on 
one occasion drove a whole family to their beds. 

My young life was early enough in the State’s history to note other tran- 
sitions. I have witnessed changes in manners as marked as those in the 
modes of travelling. During my boyhood many men of the Revolution 
were still alive. They were a jovial and somewhat rough race, liberal, 
social, warm-hearted, hospitable, addicted to deep drinking, hard-swearing, 
and practical-joking and not a little given to loose language and indelicate 
allusions. If “immodest words admit of no defence,” the veterans of the 
war were very often defenceless. They were fond of dinners, barbacues 
and hunting clubs. The abundance of deer in the country led to associa- 
tions for sport in every neighbourhood. They met monthly or oftener to 
hunt and dine. Afterwards when deer became less numerous, the club 
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assembled to eat drink and talk of politics and planting. At these festivals 
no man was permitted to go home sober. It was contrary to good manners 
and good manners were observed so rigidly that force was used if necessary 
to secure a just attention to them. Drink round and off with your heel- 
taps were fundamental rules. No man was permitted to disregard them. 
I have been told of one exception only. In my younger days I heard an 
old friend, himself one of the set, relate that it was customary with a mem- 
ber of the Beaufort Hunting-club, a distinguished man in social and polit- 
ical life, to throw himself on the generosity of his companions. He would 
appeal to them by saying, ‘‘Gentlemen if I drink when you drink and as you 
drink I shall be disabled before the day is half over. I shall lose a great 
part of the conversation and enjoyment. Allow me to drink as I please. 
I pledge my honour that I will be as drunk as any of you at the close of the 
meeting, but let it be in my own time and way.” It was impossibleto 
resist a proposition so equitable and altogether reasonable from so elevated 
a quarter. The privilege claimed was yielded accordingly and was never 
abused. The pledge was always redeemed. My old friend was accus- 
tomed to tell another story of barbacue-law and its requisitions. It related 
to Mr. Robert Brown for many years a merchant in Charleston where he 
died not long since at a very advanced age. When quite a young man and 
lately come from Scotland in pursuit of fortune in America he was engaged 
in mercantile business with Mr. Mair, a brother Scotchman, in the town of 
Beaufort. The young stranger was invited to club as all strangers were. 
As the drinking went on and reached what Mr. Brown thought a reasonable 
limit he refused to drink any more. The laws were expounded to him by 
the venerable pundits of the club. He still refused. They insisted. The 
dispute waxed warm. At last a compromise was suggested by some 
Henry Clay of the company. In the spirit of that boisterous practical 
joking which like the drinking was in character with the manners of the 
age, in consideration too that Mr. Brown was a stranger ignorant of the 
rites and ceremonies of the society, it was proposed that the result should 
depend upon a race. Mr. Brown was to have five yards start. If the club 
could catch him he was to submit to the laws; if he outran the whole bar- 
bacue posse he was to doas he pleased. The distance to be run was about a 
mile, from the barbacue house to the town. The five yards were measured. 
The parties were posted, Mr. Brown before, the whole club behind. The 
word was given and away they went like the foot-racers in the games that 
the pious Aeneas celebrated on the coast of Sicily in honor of father An- 
chises. It was much less of a race however. The young Scotchman hav- 
ing perhaps a drop or two of Highland blood in his veins outran his pur- 
suers without trouble and evaded the penalty of the law. The most sur- 
prising part of the whole affair is that a young man from the land of Burns 
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should have run away on such an occasion. It is very certain that the poet 
would have done nothing of the kind, and fled as little from good liquor as 
the Muses. 

Other races wererun. A veteran of the war undertook to beat the fastest 
runner of the club, the challenger to have a start of fifty yards in a hundred, 
to carry on his back the fattest man of the company and to smoke his pipe 
during the race. The race was lost and won by a few feet only, but which 
racer was victor [I am not able to remember. ‘The practical jokes of the 
times Were sometimes mischievous and sometimes worse. On one occasion 
at the club it was proposed to sit in a circle on the ground, to sing a song 
and, with the chorus at the end of every stanza, to beat the ground with 
their hats. It was put to vote. The majority ruled. The song was sung 
and the hats battered. The joke of this boisterous merriment was in the 
fact that one of the party, a raw member or guest, wore a new beaver of 
which he seemed proud while the rest of the company brandished their old 
hats that were none the worse for the sand or the beating. At another 
time a foreigner very timid about insurrections made one of the meeting. 
It was the period when the horrors of St. Domingo were in every mouth. 
An alarm was given, every one pretended to be frightened, the stranger 
took to the woods; guns were fired and yells and other noises kept up during 
thenight. The next morning, the victim was found in a tree half-dead with 
fear and shivering with cold. He was consoled by being told that the at- 
tempt had failed and that they had escaped the threatened danger. Many 
more similar tales of the old campaigners in the Seven years war I have 
heard related by one who had taken no inactive part in the sport. 

At this period it was customary to lock the door at dinner parties in the 
city. No man was permitted to leave the room. The close of the feast 
found the weaker vessels under the table. The stronger heads staggered, 
or were assisted, home. It was to escape from one of these potations that 
Marion, it is said, leapt from a window during the seige of Charleston and 
broke his leg. The accident compelled him to leave the city and was the 
means of giving his partizan services to the State. We may infer from 
the incident that there happened occasionally other revolts besides the 
great Revolution against legitimate authority. 

During the prevalence of these customs of the good old times I can re- 
member seeing the veterans of the day, after dining with one of the party, 
going the rounds to each others houses, as long as they could walk, drinking 
and breaking the wine glasses and tumblers. In addition to the drinking 
and swearing there was much laxity of morals in various ways. Religion 
was very little regarded. Church going was for the most confined to the 
women. They are always better behaved than their lords. Sunday was a 
day of boat-racing, foot-racing, drinking and fighting. The negroes from 
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the country assembled in town and broils were common among them. || 
was not much better with the lower class of whites or with any class. Quar- 
ter-races and cock-fighting were popular amusements. Licentiousnes 
prevailed every where. Many exceptions were to be found, excellent 
people, moral and pious and the more worthy of commendation from the 
temptations and offences abounding around them. But they were the ex- 
ceptions; the rule was the other way. Seven years of war and licence had 
not strengthened self-denial or led to the control of appetites and pas- 
sions, whatever effect they may have had in promoting the exercise of | 
other virtues. 

There was one evil custom which the war had served specially to pro- | 
mote and which time and increasing civilization have greatly modified 
and lessened. Duelling was common. For many years after the close 
of the Revolution, the professed duellist was a popular member of society 
however mischievous his influence. He was the incarnation of cool, 
systematic, deliberate homicide. Expert at the pistol he kept his hand 
in by assiduous practice. He was usually detested by the better part of 


the community but was every where tolerated. It has been said that the | 


practice is beneficial to society. It is opposed to all laws human and 


divine, yet it is supposed to polish our manners. We are told that it | 


restrains the wrong doer. So does any other mode of assassination. The 
man whose insult or injury may provoke a knife at a corner, a musket- 
shot from a hedge-row, or thicket, will reflect before he ventures upon in- 


jury or insult. So far from promoting refinement, it is irreconcilable } 


with it, and becomes less prevalent every where as refinement increases. 
It is the product of a barbarous age and flourishes in proportion as the 
manners of the people are coarse and brutal. It is the natural attendant 
of a drinking, swearing, licentious, people. In Ireland, in the times of 
Sir Jonah Barrington, it was almost as common to fight a duel as to blas- 
pheme or get drunk. Ireland was not remarkable for civilization at that 
time. In England as manners have improved, duels have become rare. 
Perhaps having been once established in a community the custom of duel- 
ling may never cease entirely any more than stabbing or poisoning. They 
proceed from the same causes, from hatred and revenge and will continue 
while the causes endure. The professed duellist, the necessary production 
of the custom, is little better than a professed assassin. I have known a 
half-dozen such in my time and they were all bad citizens, the dread and 
reproach of society. 

A duel that happened fifty years ago in my little town of Beaufort illus- 
trates the spirit and nature of the custom. At a public entertainment a 
slight disturbance took place. Mr. § interfered to restore order. 
Mr. H , Sitting at a distance looking-on remarked to one near him that 
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Mr. S$ was officious.2 The word that Johnson applies in affectionate 
commendation to his deceased friend Levet— 
Well tried through many a varying year 
See Levet to the grave descend 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend 

this word of praise to the dead was judged to include such heinous meanings 
when applied to the living as to demand the expiation of blood. The ex- 
pression was reported to Mr. S—— by some kind friend. Such friends 
are never wanting on these occasions. A message was sent forthwith 
to inquire whether the expression was used as reported. Mr. H—— had 
forgotten the trifling incident and denied having made the expression. 
But a friend assured him that he had. It was accordingly admitted. 
At the time party spirit ran high in the village. The two young men 
belonged to different factions. They were made champions. Neither 
party would permit its adherent to recede. The dispute was urged to a 
challenge. The parties fought, were both shot at the first fire and died a 
few hours after. The affair in all its progress was known to the oldest, the 
gravest and most prominent men of the town. Nobody interfered except 
to promote the quarrel. The young combatants were remarkable for good 
temper and quiet deportment. There was no anger or animosity between 
them. They were victims to a brutal custom used for party purposes by 
the evil passions of the community. It was a double homicide of which 
the most influential men were aiders and abettors. The youths were 
members of large families and the distress produced by their death was 
widely diffused. But their honour was preserved unstained and the 
passions of their parties were gratified. 

The comparative rudeness of manners in the time of the Revolution and 
immediately after, may be illustrated from another point of view—from 
an incident exhibiting the barbarity of judicial proceedings in the good old 
times. In the early part of the century I happened to be near the scene of 
a negro conspiracy. It was not far from the plantation of Major Hazzard 
on the Euhaw. Major Hazzard was the first cousin of my father, their 
mothers being sisters, and he had taken me, a boy of sixteen, on a visit to 
Hazzard Hall. While there I saw a neighbour of the Major’s, ride up to the 
house, late in the day and hold a whispered conference with my host. 
The visiter went away in a few minutes and that night the guns were taken 
at bed time from the parlour to the chambers. It was not a common pro- 
ceeding. I heard the reason for it the next day. There was a rumor afloat 


?Dr. D. D. Wallace identifies these duellists as Thomas Hutson and Arthur Smith 
in his History of South Carolina (New York, 1934), III, p. 88. Arthur Smith was a 
member of the family which later changed its name to Rhett. 
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of a threatened insurrection among the slaves. But like almost every 
other plot of the kind, the scheme failed. Information was given by one 
of the negroes, wiser, or more timid than the rest. The ringleaders were 
seized a few hours before the time appointed for the outbreak. They were 
tried without delay and ten, or a dozen, condemned to be hanged. Their 
heads were cut off, stuck on poles and set up along the highway leading 
from Purrysburg, the place of trial, to Coosawhatchie, the judicial capital 
of the District. The sight was so disgusting that some of the younger 
people refused to bear it. They so far disregarded the majesty of the law 
as to take down the hideous butcher’s work and bury it where it stood. 
This mutilation of the dead was a barbarous practice borrowed from our 
English forefathers among whom it flourished near the close especially of 
the Stuart dynasty. Hundreds at that time were hanged, drawn and 
quartered, in the Western counties, and the air infested for miles about mar- 
ket-towns and cross-roads from the stench of carcases suspended near them 
by the merciless brutality of Jeffries and his Master. I don’t know that 
the custom has yet ceased in Great Britain. In 1840, Frost and two others 
were sentenced to be hanged, beheaded and quartered, the head and quar- 
ters to be subject to her Majesty’s disposal. What her Majesty would do 
with the commodity thus thrown by the law upon her hands she was not 
obliged to decide. A technical objection was made to the trial of weight 
sufficient to substitute transportation for death. In Carolina, since the 
time I speak of, justice has assumed no aspect so ferocious as far as I re- 
member. 

My host, Major Hazzard, was a magnificent specimen of the low country 
planter. He was tall and of portly proportions with great courtesy of 
manners and dignity of address. His sister used to say of her brother that 
Nature intended him to be a nobleman and that his figure and bearing 
vould do honour to a Queen’s drawing room. No drawing room, I am sure, 
ever held a gentleman of more friendly and hospitable nature. His modes 
of thinking were in keeping with his person. His plans were large. When 
his neighbours were content with a garden of a few roods, he required one of 
twenty acres. It contained every goodly tree and beautiful shrub and fra- 
grant flower. There were avenues of orange trees, beds of Gardenias, roses 
in endless profusion of every variety and bulbous roots not unworthy of 
tulip fanciers in the United Provinces. My old friend had not yet built his 
house and lived in the humbler mansion of his father. The plan neverthe- 
less was ready. It was suitable to the garden. But fortune rarely favours 
the liberal and the design was never executed. His ideas were equally 
aspiring in other matters. He talked in well rounded phrases of his agri- 
cultural projects and advantages. His land was more fertile, his forest 
trees of statelier size, his cotton of larger growth, his corn more productive 
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his potatoes bigger, than those of his neighbours. His flocks and herds too 
were choice and numerous and all about him in accordance with the phys- 
ical and mental endowments of the master. On the first evening of my 
visit, he showed me an immense double-barrel gun manufactured and im- 
ported for his own use. It was fatal to every buck or doe that came within 
itsrange. The horns of numerous victims nailed on the large live oak that 
stood near the piazza of the house attested its power and the owner’s skill. 

His family removed with his sister, Mrs. Waight, to Georgia and are 
living on or near St. Simons island. Hazzard Hall has passed into other 
hands. The magnificent garden has disappeared. I have seen cotton and 
potatoes growing in its squares. But my memories of the hall and its hos- 
pitable master are still pleasant, crossed though they sometimes are with 
visions of the ghastly black heads once seen in the neighbourhood and of the 
savage justice of our ancestors. 

A long time subsequent to this period, I met in Washington with Mr. 
Goodrich better known as Peter Parley to the book making world. The 
conversation turned on the good old times, on the degeneracy of the age 
from the Revolutionary standard of public and private virtue. Mr. Good- 
rich listened to the conversation for some time and said to me at last— 
“Confine your attention to your own neighbourhood as it was forty years 
ago, compare its condition then with what it is now, and tell me which you 
think best, the manners and morals that prevailed formerly, or those of the 
present time.’ I recollected the manners and morals of “sixty years 
since”. I compared them with those prevailing in my parish at the time of 
the conversation and was compelled to confess that the change for the bet- 
ter was immense. Religion had revived. The Churches were filled. 
Sunday was kept sacred. Schools on that day were established. Tem- 
perance prevailed. The riotous sensuality of the old times had disap- 
peared. If immorality existed it was at least deferential enough to conceal 
itself from the public eye. My experience is that of every man whose 
memory runs back as far as sixty years, when every public day was a day 
of drinking, disorder and fighting throughout the Country. 

I replied to Mr. Goodrich by saying that so far as my own people were 
concerned I was obliged to admit that the improvement of the present 
times over the past was incalculable. He said that he had put the same 
question to a great number of persons, in every part of the country, and 
had received the same reply every where. It was a fair case of inductive 
reasoning and there was no denying that the good, wise, virtuous, old times 
were to be found in imagination only. There was no reason to deplore the 

® Goodrich had a personal contact with Beaufort since Silas Pinckney Holbrook, a 


native of the town, wrote the European part of Peter Parley’s Geography. Library 
of Southern Literature, XV, p. 203. 
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degeneracy of the Country in manners morals or religion. And as we have 
since seen, there is no falling away in devotion to the Country’s welfare or 
the sacrifices it involves. 

A similar conclusion is equally sound in reference to the intellectual im- 
provement of the Country, its classical attainments and colloquial talent. 
It is a common notion that they were greater at or immediately after the 
Revolution than they have been since. It is a mistake, I think. There 
was sixty years since a sort of dinner table society of greater hilarity and 
heartiness than any existing at present. The men were more jovial and 
talked louder as they drank deeper. There was much singing of songs. 
They gave toasts and indulged in a noisy vivacity. But the wit was of no 
high order. It was of that kind in which Sir Robert Walpole indulged at 
his table among his parliamentary and other friends and was in fashion 
for the same reason—it was the only sort of wit readily and generally 
understood or appreciated. Every guest could relish a smutty allusion. 
As with the wit so was it with the learning. The knowledge of the day 
was not deeper than it is now and not so widely diffused. The few edu- 
vated men were prominent because they were rare. They were tall be- 
cause the mass were diminutive. The sources of improvement since 
then have been vastly multiplied. The general intelligence has encreased 
accordingly. Even if we confine our attention to the few distinguished 
intellectual leaders of former times, I believe that we can find. their 
equals or superiors of a later date. I greatly doubt if any Revolutionary 
worthy was as deeply read in Classical learning as a contemporary of our 
own in the Charleston College or that any diner out was the equal of 
Hugh 8. Legaré in colloquial ability or brilliant and various attainments. 
In the combined threefold character of scholar writer and orator Mr. 
Legaré has been perhaps the most accomplished man produced by the 
State. His attainments in Classical learning, in a full and exact knowl- 
edge of the Latin and Greek writers, were such as are rarely reached in 
our imperfect American Schools. He conversed, spoke, and wrote, with 
an equal command of harmonious language and copious knowledge. He 
was superior to Webster in range and accuracy of information and the 
equal of the New England orator in force and beauty of style. Perhaps 
we may say of Legaré what Porson said of Gibbon, that he spun the 
thread of his verbosity somewhat finer than the staple of his argument. 
The fruit of his eloquence was sometimes hidden by the exuberance of the 
foliage. His rhetoric was rather Roman than Athenian in its character. 

In private life Legaré was a pleasant companion. His disposition was 
social. His manners were frank, cordial and refined by large intercourse 
with the world. Yet his temper was fastidious and marked often with an 
impatient tone that seemed to indicate some standing cause of discontent. 
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There was a cause of discontent. Nature had given him much, but he 
wanted more. He was sensitive and unhappy on the score of personal dis- 
advantages. His physical gifts were not in keeping with his mental en- 
dowments. His figure was badly proportioned. He had a large head and 
features, a long body and short legs, so that, sitting, he seemed a tall man, 
and, standing, a short one. There was a stiffness too, from nature or dis- 
ease, about his arms which gave an awkward appearance to his gait. 
These things annoyed him as they have done other men of even greater 
genius. ‘They soured his temper and marred his happiness, yet his suc- 
cess was great. He died in the prime of life, while Attorney General and 
Acting Secretary of State, on the threshold of what promised to be a bril- 
liant career. He must have taken a high place at the bar of the Supreme 
Court and nothing could have prevented him from playing a great part as 
Statesman or Diplomatist, unless it were the lack of a stronger will and 
greater decision of character. Perhaps, in view of the unstable position 
held by American politicians, Mr. Legaré died fortunately, while his fame 
was high and rising and his place an exalted one in the Country’s councils 
before the inevitable ebb that awaits the politician sooner or later and 
wrecks his fortunes. 

The change in Society of which I have spoken began about the time when 
I returned home from my Northern School. There had been a great awak- 
ening of religious sentiment among the people. One of the most efficient 
instruments in producing it was the Revd. Joseph Clay of Savannah. 
Mr. Clay had been a distinguished lawyer. He became an earnest Christ- 
ian and, zealous in diffusing religious truth, exchanged the bar for the 
pulpit. His high social standing, the purity of his life, the eloquence of 
his discourses, all conduced to give great weight to his ministry. He was 
supported by others. An immense change followed. As it went on the 
Baptist Church in Beaufort became too small for the number of wor- 
shippers. At a subsequent period the Episcopal Church required enlarg- 
ing from a similar cause. Both Churches now double their former size 
are better filled than when of humbler dimensions. There is no doubt 
that all was not gold that glittered in these religious revivals. There 
was some self-deception and some deceit. Many perhaps were swayed 
by sympathy rather than led by principle. A few may have been crafty 
self seekers only. But much was genuine. There is no passion that holds 
the heart in a stronger grasp than religious sentiment and its influences 
certainly are not to be mistaken. It subdues every other emotion of our 
nature. I have known it to reconcile old enemies, stop impending duels 

4 Between 1800 and 1804 St. Helena’s Beaufort had been allowed to stand without 


& minister; in 1817 the church building was lengthened twenty feet. Frederick 
Dalcho, Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, p. 381. 
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and overcome inveterate bigotry. It is never fairly excited in a com- 
munity without producing ample, genuine, invaluable fruits. I have 
witnessed two of these religious revivals and never without manifest 
advantage from them to the moral condition of the people. 

The influence of the religious feeling produced by the preaching of Mr. 
Clay extended to the rugged veterans of the war whose camp lives had wit- 
nessed very different scenes. Many of these became exemplary members of 
Christian Churches. Among them the most remarkable was Col. Robert 
Barnwell one of the revolutionary brotherhood of whom I have spoken. 
Col. Barnwell son of Col. Barnwell of Colonial history was among the 
youngest of those who took part in the Revolutionary War. After the 
war he rose to great eminence in the State as an eloquent speaker and 
politician. In the convention assembled in Charleston to ratify the Con- 
stitution of 1787, Col. Barnwell although still a very young man was 
among its most able and efficient advocates. He was afterwards dis- 
tinguished as an Orator in the State legislature and in the Congress of 
the United States. His natural powers of elocution, the flowing, copious, 
gift of speech, which no labour can acquire, have been seldom surpassed. 
He was fond of discussion and always ready for it in all places public or 
private. During his whole life he maintained a sort of intellectual dic- 
tatorship in our society which no one was disposed to dispute. The 
phrase with which he usualy prefaced his expressions of opinion—“I 
think, myself’—became a blye word among his juniors. In the latter 
part of his life, under the influence of those religious changes which | 
have attempted to relate, Col. Barnwell became an active and devout 
member of the Church and frequently, as lay-reader, occupied the pulpit 
in the Independent Church on the outskirts of the town where the Revd. 
Benjamin Palmer officiated as pastor before. 

Other religious movements followed of a similar kind. The last was in 
the year 1832. Its most active and energetic promoter, the Revd. Daniel 
Baker of Savannah, came to us from a like scene in his own Church.’ He 
brought with him a depth and fervor of devotional feeling that diffused 
itself from parish to parish among many congregations. The effects were 
curious and interesting, and well worthy to excite the attention of adepts 
in human nature. The philosophic observer who may have attended to 
watch its effects would have been in danger of being carried away by the 
torrent of evangelical ardour. Very few persons were able to resist its 
influence. It broke down conventional distinctions; the poor and rich 
were united as brothers. It erased the lines of sectarian division; the 
churches of various creeds joined in the same services, sometimes in one 
place of worship, sometimes in another. It opened all hearts and houses; 


5 The Independent Presbyterian Church of Savannah. 
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the town was a great family to a certain extent having all things in common. 
Political party spirit ceased. Party purposes lost their attraction. The 
hardest natures were softened. Ancient quarrels were reconciled. The 
lion and the lamb lay down together. Strangers brought by these events 
from adjoining parishes ‘found all doors open to them with hearty wel- 
come.” The town became a great congregation of Christians bent on ob- 
jects apart from their ordinary pursuits.® 

These events produced a variety of comments from abroad. They were 
ascribed to fanaticism, to the contagion of excited emotion or passion 
such as sometimes maddens a mob or a people with very different purposes. 
This was the solution of those who are unwilling to see any thing in the 
world not dreamed of in their philosophy, who substitute for the imme- 
diate government of the Supreme Being, or a special Providence, a certain 
immutable order or events alike invariable in the moral as in the material 
world. I do not see what is gained by the substitute. It only removed 
the difficulty of explaining the World’s government a single step. It is 
like the Hindoo device that places the earth on the back of an elephant and 
the elephant on the back of a tortoise. Nothing intelligible comes from the 
Hindu or European philosopher. The regular sequences and immutable 
laws of moral change are the elephant and tortoise in the philosopher’s 
theory of God’s government. These philosophic speculations are founded 
on imperfect or apparent analogies. Their inventors regard the world as 
a machine like a watch or steam engine subject to certain laws imposed by 
the maker and operating independently of his immediate care or presence. 
They compare two things about one of which nothing is known. They 
compare the finite with the infinite, the power limited in itself and bounded 
by exterior existences with the power that is unlimited and unbounded; 
the force which is easily exhausted with that which acts forever and with- 
out an effort. We know nothing and can know nothing of the absolute or 
unconditional. We cannot establish analogies between things known and 
things unknown. We are driven at last to rely on the deep instinctive 
convictions of the human heart. These convictions teach us that God 
rules the world by his immediate influences. If it be a necessity of the 
human mind to infer a creator from a creation, it is equally a necessity to 
infer a Special Providence from passing events. We can as little conceive 
of a world’s continuing to exist without the immediate active energy of the 
Supreme Mind as of its beginning to exist. In this innate conviction we 
must rest with the certainty that if helped by philosophers and we attempt 
to go beyond it, we shall miss our way. 

But whatever weight it might have with others the solution of the phi- 


6 Grayson, who was then editor of the Beaufort Gazette, was one of the eighty-odd 
converts of this historic revival. Baker, The Life and Labors of the Rev. Daniel Baker. 
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losopher could not satisfy the Christian. If the Christian believes what 
he professes, he must believe in the immediate influences of the Divine 
Spirit on the human heart. If this Spirit exercised its power over the minds 
of individuals and of multitudes in former times, why not now? Shall we 
doubt its presence in a religious revival where the results are lives of true, 
enduring, piety? If it be said the effects are transitory at times and the 
reputed convert returns to his former vices, what then? It is arepetition 
only of what happened in Apostolic times. The Sower’s seed, formerly 
as now, fell on stony and thorny places as well as on spots of fertile soil, 
yet the Sower and the seed were always the same. 

I was present, during the progress of the religious excitement at a council 
held by the pastor of the Church, the Revd. Joseph Walker, and the great, 
revival preacher of the day, and was amused at the suggestions of the vet- 
eran as to the order and arrangement of the services for the better attain- 
ment of the end in view—for exciting and moulding—the feelings of the 
congregation. I said to myself, ‘“Here is something like stage trick; the 
innocency of the dove seems to be guided by the wisdom of the serpent.” 
I was disposed to look suspiciously on the proceeding. But the suspicion 
was unjust. To use all legitimate means to attain a proposed end is in all 
things the condition of success not less so in spiritual than in temporal 
things. There was nothing improper in the means proposed any more than 
in preaching a sermon or singing a psalm. 

In all instances of great results from these religious revivals some prepara- 
tory measures and moral conditions seem to precede them. The prepara- 
tion in the case to which I have refered was the faithful and diligent services 
of the resident clergyman. His devotion to his pastoral duties for many 
years had made the ground mellow and ready for the Sower’s seed. The 
harvest was great accordingly. The beneficent effects of the labours from 
the excellent men engaged in this extension of Christian faith were evident, 
extensive, and permanent. Many members were added to the Church. 
Some of these have been active instruments in the diffusion of truth. 
Dr. [Richard] Fuller, of Baltimore, and Bishop [Stephen] Elliott of the 
diocese of Georgia are among the most remarkable. They both left the 
bar for the pulpit. There were many others who changed their pursuits to 
engage in the ministry, some to instruct masters, others to teach slaves, 
all to live lives of active usefullness and genuine piety. There can be no 
mistaking the character of the tree which produces so much valuable fruit. 

It is the nature of these religious revivals among the Churches to appear 
at long intervals. They are the comets of the religious system. They 
come and go periodically. They are not less essential portions of the 
system than the planets, the regular Church services, that move in more 
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regular, or less eccentric, orbits, and all no doubt have their ordained parts 
to perform beneficent and important to the whole. 

About the time when the first of these religious revivals took hold of the 
popular mind, the old temple dedicated to good cheer where the race was 
run, where unmeasured quantities of ham and turkey, of beef and mutton, 
of old Jamaica and gin and wine and punch were consumed—the ancient 
rustic shed consecrated to hospitable rites and good fellowship was pros- 
trated and destroyed. It fell in the great hurricane of 1804. The storm 
desolated the coast of Carolina and Georgia, tore up whole forests, drove the 
sea water over a great extent of land never reached before by the highest 
tides, overwhelmed plantations, and laid in ruins the venerable barbacue 
house where generations had feasted and made merry. It was never re- 
built. The pious may have construed its fall into an omen of moral change. 
The overthrown temple of Bacchus was fortunate at least in one respect— 
it was not without a poet. There had come with me from the North in 
1803, a teacher in pursuit of employment. He was an Irishman, named 
Findlay, and was induced by ill health to seek business in a milder climate. 

On his arrival at Beaufort Mr. Findlay opened a school on the Bay in the 
upper part of a long building of tapia, the lower story of which has been a 
place of merchandize from before the Revolution. He was a good teacher, 
had published an excellent treatise on arithmetic, and was a pleasant and 
instructive companion. Hewasa poet besides. When the barbacue house 
was blown down he wrote a copy of verses on its fall. The poem was pub- 
lished in the Charleston Courier on the first of November 1804 and was 
generally admired. The Editor of the Courier expressed the hope that the 
writer would not wait for the fall of another barbacue house before he re- 
sumed his pen. It was never resumed. In a few months the penman had 
gone the way of the subject he celebrated. The place that had known him 
knew him no more. His verses are his only remaining memorial. 

At the time that the poem was written the Courier was in its second year 
only. It was published then by A. 8. Willington as it is now by A. S. Wil- 
lington and Company. Mr. Willington had come South in the Winter of 
1802, with Loring Andrews, from Massachusetts, to establish a daily paper 
in Charleston. They found there W. Cullen Carpenter, an Englishman, 
intending to do the same thing. Their friends advised a combination of 
forces and the Courier was the consequence. It was published at Craft’s 
South wharf by A. 8S. Willington for Loring Andrews and was edited by 
Carpenter who was part proprietor though his name does not appear on 
the paper. The first number was issued on the 10th of January 1802. 
It has been remarkably prosperous—a striking illustration of the power 
exerted by united industry, integrity, and intelligence. Although his sight 
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has failed the veteran journalist still takes an active interest in his old 
enterprise. He has had many aids and partners, from time to time, in his 
long career, but the success of the paper must be ascribed mainly to his 
steady energy. It furnishes now for almost sixty years the most valuable 
materials for the future historian. Among its stores of minor value I have 
searched for and found Mr. Findlay’s poem. Mr. Carpenter praises it asa 
good specimen of the mock heroic the invention of which he ascribes to 
Philips the author of the Splendid Shilling. The invention, it seems to me, 
belongs to a much older date than that of the Splendid Shilling although 
Carpenter appears to borrow the opinion from the authority of Johnson. 
I think my readers will thank me for introducing them to my old teacher’s 
poem. I have taken the liberty with it of omitting a line or two and of 
changing a word occasionally but very rarely.’ 


7 Grayson’s manuscript does not give this poem, nor shall we at length, but here 
are some samples from it, as it appeared in the Charleston Courier, Nov. 1, 1804: 


ON THE FALL OF THE BARBACUE-HOUSE 
AT BEAUFORT, S. C. 

DURING THE LATE TREMENDOUS STORM 
OF wasteful havoc and destructive fall, 
Sing melancholy Muse, that mourns the fall 
Of sacred temples—where, in mirthful glee, 
The jovial Sons of Pleasure oft convene, 
Brushing the rubbish rust of rustic life 
With attic humour—sportive jest and song. 


There follows an account of the location, then this, of the new College Building: 


Behind—the rural seat of ancient Pan 

In untam’d elegance the scene adorns: 

Of recent date, in towering pride ascends 
A stately pile, where patriot worth designs 
The Muses, guardians to fair Liberty, 
Shall undisturb’d enjoy a safe retreat; 

On simpler pillars (such as first bespoke 
Tuscan ideas, ere an order swell’d 

In due proportion) was the fabric rais’d. 


Then, after several stanzas, this of the end of the Barbacue-House: 


Thy sacred Temple, Mirth, that long withstood, 
The wasting tooth of Time, the potent rage 
Of jarring winds, and rains, and hail, and storm, 
And even the all-destroying shaft of Jove, 
Fell harmless on its consecrated roof 

’ 
Lies a sad ruin in the general wreck. 
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The Stately pile to which the writer refers as erected by “patriot worth 
to the Muses to be their safe retreat was the Beaufort College. Our “Sacer 
Vates’” however successful as a poet has utterly failed in the character of 
prophet. ‘The safe retreat is as prostrate as the Barbacue house that stood 
near it. The whole fabric has disappeared like an unsubstantial pageant. 
The materials have been devoted to other uses. The remains of lime and 
shell of which it was built may enable one who knows its history to fix its 
position. But the stranger who walks over the spot would with difficulty 
believe it to have been so recently the site of a building of solid materials, 
one hundred and twenty feet long, fifty wide and three stories in height. 
Although a temple of the Muses it has found no poet to lament its fate. 
It has not been so fortunate as its neighbour, the frail old shed of humble 
architecture and slender materials devoted to other gods. 

About this time my dear old grandmother died at the age of seventy- 
four. She left me a few negros and a third of her plantation on Parris 
Island. The family gossip assured me that I might have had more for the 
asking. But family gossip has the slight defect of being founded generally 
on very slight foundations. I was the eldest son of the eldest son. My 
grandfather entertained English notions of landed property. He had 
dropt certain expressions in relation to his wishes. But the land was the 
wife’s inheritance and at her disposal and he could express his wishes only. 
The venerated testatrix had two living sons to consult who held opinions 
not at all identical with those of their father. Yet she desired to know 
when making her will whether I was satisfied with its provisions. It was 
not for me to say no. If there was a question of casuistry in the case it 
was not my part to solve it. I was willing to assent to whatever was 
agreeable to her. Indeed I never thought much about the matter. It 
was more ignorance than disinterestedness. I was at the happy age when 
money and property have but little value. I was not yet aware of the dis- 
advantages of dividing land into small tracts. The plantation was a 
good one as a whole it was converted into three and was of little value to 
any body. With such an argument to countenance selfishness I might 
have been if aware of it more, worldly wise in giving an answer. 

Such divisions have been so often injurious to plantations in the State 
that it may be doubted whether the abolition of the primogeniture law has 
been a sound policy so far as land and negros are concerned. In a report 
of Col. Blanding to the South Carolina legislature respecting the survey of a 
canal line through the swamp lands in St. Paul’s parish, he ascribes the 
abandonment of the inland swamp plantations in part to the repeal of the 
primogeniture law. At the time of the Revolution the swamps of St. 
Paul’s included one hundred and twenty eight settled plantations; at the 
time of Blanding’s report they were reduced to eight. A large quantity 
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of land had been thrown back into a state of jungle and morass. The 
lands are fertile and durable. But the whole swamp must be cultivated 
systematically to be cultivated at all. The leading canal must be kept in 
order. The division and distribution among many heirs of the negroes on 
one plantation of the swamp led to its desertion and was enough to derange 
the whole plan of management by drawing away the requisite labour from 
a part. The abandonment of one plantation thus led to the abandonment 
of all the swamp. Where so many productive fields existed eighty years 
ago very few a half dozen perhaps, are now under cultivation. 

This perpetual subdivision of estates is detrimental to the masters, to 
the slaves, to the land and therefore to the State. A dozen sons look for- 
ward to the partition of the parental property with exaggerated notions of 
their future fortunes. Each one of them expects to live on a part of the 
property as the father lived on the whole. Their energies are never roused 
or directed to other employments. They are to be planters. But the frag- 
ment of the estate fails to support the inheritor. It is too late when he 
discovers this to betake himself to any other pursuit and he sinks into a 
class who live on the memories of the past and rest their claims to con- 
sideration on the virtues of a name. They are not willing to see what a 
name in social life is, like a cypher in arithmetical calculations, naught if 
standing alone, whatever it may be when associated with something else of 
positive value. They become component parts as the only aristocracy in 
America—that described by Genl. Foy as composed of men willing to live 
without working, to consume without producing, and to occupy all public 
offices without fitness for any of them. The effect of dividing estates is as 
bad for the slaves as for their masters. It breaks up their homes and 
scatters them among strangers. The land suffers also. It is made liable, 
by being broken into small tracts, to injudicious clearings that strip it of 
timber, to the multiplication of fences and houses, to imperfect cultivation. 
The farms are too small for good stocks of cattle. Without cattle there is 
no manure and without manure there can be no crops. The effect of the 
distribution of estates in Slaves is obvious about Charleston. If the Slaves 
had remained on the plantations the Country might have remained a garden 
as it was. The Slaves have been dispersed, and it is a desert. Laws that 
are beneficial to Countries which have no slaves may be little suitable to 
those that have. Their polity should be conformed to their condition. 
But whether the condition itself is a desirable one to the white is another 
question. 


(To be continued) 
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Dr. Edwin Gustavus Quattlebaum (14, 5, 3, 1) was born March 5, 1864. 
He taught school a few months when about eighteen years of age. He then 
attended the University of South Carolina and was graduated in June, 
1886. After teaching for two years near Blythewood, South Carolina, he 
entered the Philadelphia Dental College where he was graduated in 1891. 
In March of the same year he began the practice of dentistry in Columbia, 
South Carolina Now, at the age of eighty-three, he is still practicing his 
profession. He has served as president of the City Dental Association, 
the State Dental Association, and the District Medical Association, as 
well as vice president of the Southern Dental Association, thus attesting 
the high esteem in which he is held by the men of his profession. He is a 
Baptist. He was married to Mary Tindal, born June 2, 1872, daughter of 
James Isra Tindal (1839-1906) and his wife, Mary Elizabeth Connors 
(1844-1911). Children: 
I Mary Elizabeth, born July 21, 1897, died February 8, 1899. 
II Edwin Gustavus, born August 17, 1899, married Elizabeth Myrle 
Cummings, surgeon, Rockford, Illinois. Children: Nancy Anne, 
born January 23, 1936; Edwin Gustavus, born February 17, 1948. 
III James Tindal, born January 9, 1902, married Anne Elizabeth 
McMaster (September 22, 1909-November 19, 1947), practicing 
physician, Columbia, South Carolina. Children: James Tindal, 
born January 26, 1933 ; George McMaster (March 14, 1936-March 
20, 1936). 
IV Lois, born September 22, 1904, Columbia, 8. C. ~ 
V Dorothy, born December 14, 1906, married Glenn Weddington 
Rainey, children: Edwin Q., Glenn W., Hal Griffin. 
VI Marvin, born July 23, 1909, married Warren Frederick Holland, 
children: Warren Frederick, Penelope. 
41 
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Ella Quattlebaum (16, 7, 5, 3, 1) was born in South Carolina, November 
6, 1848. While she was quite young the family moved to Pike County, 
Alabama. After the War between the States, her widowed mother moved, 
with the family, to Hunt County, Texas. There Ella married George W, 
Herndon. She died November 6, 1917, and is buried with her husband 
near Peniel, Texas. Children: 

I Wilkes, born in January 1869. 
Ii Mary Ann, born November 20, 1871, married a Spoonemore, Peniel 
Texas. Children. 
III George Porter, born in March, 1873. 
IV Oscar, born October 4, 1875, Greenville, Texas. 


) 
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John William Quattlebaum (16, 7, 5, 3, 1) was born in South Carolina, 
February 7, 1850. While he was quite young, the family moved to Pike 
County, Alabama. After the War between the States his widowed mother, 
with her family, moved to Hunt County, Texas. He was married twice: 
first, to Catherine (Kitty) Telitha Beaman (1845-1885), daughter of Uriah 
and Catherine (Collinsworth) Beaman; and second, to Phoebe Mosley. 
John William Quattlebaum died, January 15, 1911, at Leedy, Oklahoma. 
Children by first marriage: 
I Olivia Madison, born August 11, 1870, married R. B. Wright. 
Children. 
II Emma, born April 21, 1872, married E. A. Smith. Children. 
III Christopher Columbus, born April 21, 1872, married Georgia Ann 
Dean, died July 19, 1941. Children. 
IV William David, born March 12, 1874, died April 30, 1935, married 
Hattie Agnes White, Leedy, Oklahoma. Thirteen children. 
V Oliver Wilkes, born February 3, 1876, 1100 N. Washington 5t., 
Elk City, Oklahoma. Ten children. 
Ora Pearl, born August 15, 1877, married Charles L. Seals, Colo- 
rado City, Texas. 
VII Mattie Jane, born August 13, 1880, married Joseph Rutherford. 
VIII Mary Telitha, born March 21, 1882, married John J. Rutherford, 
Merit, Texas. 
IX Allie Chalmus, born April 12, 1884, married Mabe! Cecilia Wier, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. Daughter: Doris Fay. 
Children by second marriage: 
X Margaret (‘“Maggie’”’), married a Parker. 
XI Ella, deceased. 
XII John Wade, Porterville, Colorado. 
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XIII Earl, deceased. 
XIV Elmo. 
XV Blanche, married R. 8S. Cantrell, Moorewood, Oklahoma, Rt. 1. 
XVI Elzie. 
61 
Jacob Paul Quattlebaum (16, 7, 5, 3, 1) was born in Alabama about 1852. 
After the War between the States he, with his widowed mother and the rest 
of the family, moved to Hunt County, Texas. He married Jane Tolbert. 
Children : 
I John Gaillard, born May 21, 1881. 
II Oscar Paul, born December 5, 1887. Children. 
III Ida Irene, born May 12, 1894. 
62 
Davis Gaffney Quattlebaum (16, 7, 5, 3, 1) was born in Greenville, Ala- 
bama, May 7, 1854. In 1869 he became one of the pioneer settlers of Hunt 
County, Texas. On September 20, 1879, he married Carolyn Sarah 
Riley (1857-1946), daughter of Captain F. D. N. Riley and his wife, Martha 
Golson, of South Carolina. He died February 11, 1939. Children: 
I Malcolm R., born February 27, 1880, died young. 
II Arthur D., born February 14, 1881, died October 1, 1896. 
III Eugene Calvert, born October 27, 1882, Tyler, Texas. 
IV Ora Mae, born November 12, 1884, married M. L. Flenniken, died 
October, 1908. Three children. 
V Melvin F., born August 31, 1886, Terrell, Texas, Rt. 4. Children. 
VI Claude M., born June 28, 1888, Lone Oak, Texas. 
VII Clifton C., born December 1, 1890, served in the First World War, 
Greenville, Texas. 
VIII Alfred M., born October 7, 1893, Dallas, Texas. 
IX Beda T., born October 30, 1896, Greenville, Texas, married, 1916, 
Eva Gregory. 
X Mabel L., born August 7, 1899, married Velma Luther Delaney , 
Greenville, Texas. 
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Wilkes Buchanan Quattlebaum was born in Alabama, January 10, 1858. 
As a young man he settled in Hunt County, Texas. He married Elizabeth 
Ann Dent (1855-1937). Children: 

I Mary, born July 3, 1886, married Isaac Earl Whitson, died 1918. 
II Nannie Elizabeth, born December 14, 1887, married Charles Vance 
Morgan, Dallas, Texas. Six children. 
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III James Benjamin, born January 5, 1890, Greenville, Texas. Eight 
children. 
IV John William, born March 2, 1892, Greenville, Texas, not married. 
V Bertha Nola, born January 5, 1894, married Ernest Earl White, died 
February 22, 1940. 
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Mary Ellen Quattlebaum (16, 7, 5, 3, 1) was born in Alabama, December 
10, 1860, and died in 1932. After the War between the States she, with 
her widowed mother, and the rest of the family, moved to Hunt County, 
Texas. She married James Elbert Spoonemore, born August 18, 1858. 
Children: 

I Beulah Lee, born September 7, 1881, married Calvin Clayton 
Wilemon. 
II Ella May, born May 26, 1883, married 1898 Jefferson Josire Wile- 
mon, Hamlin, Texas. Seven children. 
III Edward Martin, born January 8, 1885. 
IV Maggie Pearl, born November 2, 1886, married John W. Pierce, 
Peniel, Texas. 
V William, born May 26, 1889. 
VI John Wesley, born August 25, 1891, Greenville, Texas. Children. 
VII Myrtle Missouri, born December 21, 1893, Dallas, Texas, married 
Horace Spray. 
VIII La Vada, born December 31, 1895, married Vernon Samples, Green- 
ville, Texas. 
IX Gertha Curtis, born March 14, 1898, Dallas, Texas. 
X Ruby Defee, born March 19, 1904, married Orval Gililland, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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Rosa Pauline Quattlebaum (18, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born August 30, 1870, near 
Shellman, Randolph County, Georgia. She was married, November 23, 
1890, to Parender Cevilla (‘“‘Richard’’) Hill (born December 29, 1868). 
Address, Austell, Georgia. Children: 

I Horry P., born January 10, 1891 
II Georgia. 
III Robert Evans, born October 14, 1892. 
IV John Clark, born April 4, 1897. 
V Payton Delaney, born September 12, 1899. 
VI Laura Gertrude, born June 13, 1901. 
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VII John Henry, born 1903. 
VIII Paul, born November 13, 1905. 
IX Ruby Lee, born 1911. 
X Jane Juanita, born September 9, 1914. 


66 
Henry Gilbert Quattlebaum (18, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born December 7, 1873. 
He was married, November 18, 1897, to Elizabeth Mann (born in 1878). 
Address, Rochelle, Georgia. Children: 
I Walter Emmett, born January 8, 1900. 
II Gladys Wilkes, born June 28, 1903. 
iI Emma Louise, born May 16, 1905. 
IV Henry Maxwell, born February 14, 1907. 
V Robin David, born October 11, 1911. 


lated 
Oi 


John Benjamin Quattlebaum (18, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born October 23, 1877. 
He was married, first, to Emma Mae Dillard (born June 3, 1882) on Sep- 
tember 18, 1899; and, second, to Katie Lou Passmore on December 3, 1905. 
Address, Sanford, Florida. 

Children by first marriage: 

I Preston, born July 3, 1901. 
II Helen, born February 18, 1903. 
Children by second marriage: 
III Bessie, born August 16, 1908. 
IV John Frank, born June 10, 1910, died March 14, 1929. 
V Thelma, born February 8, 1913, died February 18, 1913. 
VI Delma, born February 8, 1913, died February 18, 1913. 
VII Jane Anna Maria, born March 1, 1914. 
VIII Kyle Lee, born June 23, 1917. 
IX Dolly Kate, born May 22, 1919. 
X Willie Davis, born October 14, 1921. 
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Laura L. Quattlebaum (18, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born February 13, 1880. She 
was married, July 16, 1889, to Mack Augusta Dorsey. Laura L. Quattle- 
baum Dorsey died August 9, 1909, at Cordele, Goergia. Children: 

I Cecil Lamar, born July 26, 1900. 
II Mack Augusta, born March 12, 1904. 

III Ruby Louise, born March 14, 1906. 
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Frank Walter Quattlebaum (18, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born November 4, 1882, 
died August 22, 1934. He was married, July 26, 1903, to Eudora A. Sim- 
mons. ‘‘nildren: 


I Juanita, born August 21, 1910. ‘ 
II Frank Walter, born July 9, 1914. 
III Ophelia, born June 5, 1922. 
IV Robert Bugg, born November 23, 1923. 


ne 
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Manning Marcus Quattlebaum (18, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born May 4, 1888, 
near Rochelle, Georgia. He has been with the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company for the past thirty years and at present is in the office of 
Superintendent of Transportation, Savannah, Georgia. He is an active 
Mason and is Past Most Illustrious Grand Master of Royal and Select 
Masons of the state of Georgia. He was married, September 23, 1908, to 
Bertha Alice Melton, of Dudley, Georgia. Children: 

I Melton Eugene, born February 8, 1916. 
II Manning Lamar, born December 20, 1918. 
III Nina Jane, born February 6, 1923. 





71 is 
Oza Lee Quattlebaum (20, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born February 18, 1879, near a 
Shellman, Georgia. She married, May 20, 1900, John Augustus Crowe. 
Address, Jacksonville, Florida. Children: 
I Hazel Estelle, born May 19, 1901. 
II Bonza Lee, born October 15, 1904. i. 
II] Augustus John, born August 23, 1906. \ 
IV Eunice Willa, born May 15, 1908. : 
72 
Zellie Edna Quattlebaum (20, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born January 8, 1881, at 
Dawson, Georgia. She was married, first, August 11, 1904, to Martin | 
Morton Adams, Jr.; second, January 13, 1918, to Watson Perry Corley; 
third, July 14, 1921, to Samuel B. White; and fourth, October 3, 1932, to 
Judge Charles C. Bush. Address, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Children by first marriage: } 


I Martin Morton, born August 29, 1906, died April 26, 1915. i 
II Madison, born January 15, 1908. 
Child by second marriage: 
III Watson Perry, born November 19, 1919. 








n 
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Willa Estelle Quattlebaum (20, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born November 13, 1884, 
near Cuthbert, Georgia. On April 24, 1904, she married Lovick Poerce 
Shippey. Address, Morgan, Georgia. Children: 

I Joseph Lee, born February 1, 1905. 

II Bennie Brown, born January 31, 1906. 
III Lovick Dewitt, born September 5, 1907. 
IV Bertha Lee, born April 22, 1909. 

V Milton Clark, born March 12, 1911. 

VI Ola, born October 11, 1912. 

VII Charles Kenneth, born January 22, 1914. 

VIII M. Louise, born May 29, 1916. 

IX Loucile Pierce, born May 3, 1918. 

X John Edgar, born June 22, 1920. 

XI Playol Kayton, born September 16, 1921. 

XII Willa Mele, born July 31, 1923. 

XIII William Hughes, born February 1, 1925. 
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Le Roy Samuel Quattlebaum (20, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born June 12, 1890. He 
is married and presumed to be living but further information is unavailable 
at this time. 
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Lorena Quattlebaum (22, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born February 27, 1883, near 
Fort Gaines, Georgia. She was married to Woodie Davis Barefield on 
March 14, 1909. Address, Bluffton, Georgia. Children: 

I Bessie Louise, born March 6, 1910. 

If Doris Merrell, born September 8, 1911. 

III Floyd Newton, born June 23, 1913. 

IV Lenwood Davis, born October 14, 1915. 


76 
Winnie Mae Quattlebaum (22, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born May 26, 1887, near 
Fort Gaines, Georgia. She was married to Charlie Lee Hester on May 8, 
1913, at Morgan, Georgia. Address, Cuthbert, Georgia. Children: 
I Robert Lee, born June 30, 1914. 
II Winnifred Lavinna, born December 15, 1928. 
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77 


Margaret. Elizabeth Quattlebaum (22, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born October 8, 
1888, in Clay County, Georgia. She was married to Sam Stubb Singleton, 


May 15, 1910. She died February 14, 1928. Children: 
I John Myrus, born March 19, 1911. 1! 
II Alton LeRoy, born January 1, 1914. g, 
III Regina, born March 21, 1915. 1! 
78 
Lela Edna Quattlebaum (22, 9, 5, 3, 1) was born December 13, 1892, in 
Clay County, Georgia. She was married to Roy Eugene Chapman on 
November 1, 1916, at Fort Gaines, Georgia. Address, Orlando, Florida. 
Children: 
I Edwin A. Eugenia, born December 21, 1918. 
II Carl Hill, born April 9, 1920. 
III Roy Earle, born April 7, 1922. 
IV Lawrence Elbert, born January 10, 1926. 
V Irma Nell, born December 8, 1932. 
VI Clyde Edward, born August 20, 1937. 
79 
Robert Dudley Quattlebaum (24, 10, 5, 3, 1) was born February 24, 1888. 
He married Sarah Anne Mouton (born April 21, 1894), daughter of Antonio 
Emile and Cora L. Mouton. Address, Houston, Texas. Children: 
I Effie Roberta, born December 22, 1918, married Theodore Frank, | 


Houston, Texas. Children: Roberta Dianne and Susan Elise. 4 
If Sarah Anne, born July 13, 1920, married William A. Genzer, Hous- 

ton, Texas. Children: Carrol Anne and William Robert. 
III Robert Dudley, died February 20, 1928. 
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Samuel Winston Quattlebaum (27, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born September 27, 
1871, at Ridge Spring, South Carolina. He married Effie Hartnig Shepard 
(born November 23, 1873, at Covington, Kentucky), daughter of John C. 
Shepard (October 28, 1843-March 15, 1927) and his wife, Isabella Hartnig ' 
(October 19, 1850-December 10, 1929). Address: Beaumont, Texas. 
Child: 

I Winston Irwin, born October 30, 1903, Lieutenant U. 8. Navy San 

Diego, California, married Anna Margaret Nelson (born July 24, 1906- 
died July 4, 1947). Child: Judith Ann. 
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81 
8, Anna Gets Quattlebaum (30, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born March 29, 1881. She 
a, married Simeon Young Locke (born September 8, 1878—died December 3, 


1910) 


, son of Joseph Hamm Locke (born May 6, 1843—died March 27, 
and his wife, Emma Goodwin Locke (born September 11, 1849—died 


September 8, 1927). Anna Gets (Quattlebaum) Locke died January 23, 


1917) 
1932. 
I 
n 
n 
lL. II 
| 
III 
I\ 
\ 
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Children: 

Anna Gets, born February 27, 1899; married Chester William Mat- 
zenger (born November 13, 1898), Mobile, Alabama. Children: 
Chester William, born August 6, 1922, and Edith Nan, born April 3, 
1927. 

Edith Badeux, born February 21, 1901, married Alza Crampton 
Sherman (born March 1, 1894), Mobile, Alabama. No children. 
Mary Gregg, born December 3, 1903, married Vardaman Moore 
Buckalew (born October 21, 1902), Mobile, Alabama. Children: 
Vardaman Moore, born March 19, 1933, and Joe Gregg, born August 
13, 1942. 


’ Edwin Ruffin, born and died in 1907. 
’ Joseph Hamilton, born October 28, 1908, married Mary Burgoyne 


Nelms, Wallingford, Pennsylvania. Children: Nan Chadwick, born 
March 22, 1932, and Susan Burgoyne, born October 14, 1937. 
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Mary Gregg (‘‘Mamie’”’) Quattlebaum (30, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born December 
? 10, 1882. She married Charles Henry Dreisbach (born August 29, 1875— 
died February 23, 1947), Mobile, Alabama. Children: 


I 


II 


Mary Sands, born December 31, 1914, married W. C. Sturgeon, 
Mobile, Alabama. Child: Patricia Gregg. 

Lois Olivia, born November 2, 1917, married Rev. Thomas Burk 
Davis, Brandy, Virginia. Child: Mary Sands, born July 23, 1947. 
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| 
| Olivia Clara Quattlebaum (30, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born December 4, 1884 
in Mobile, Alabama. She was married to Joseph Olliphant Lambert (born 


August 13, 1882, in Mobile, Alabama), son of Robert Amos and Verdelia 
(Busey) Lambert, Shreveport, Louisiana. Children. 


I 
II 
; Ill 





Edwin Ruffin, born September 5, 1907, died August 23, 1939. 
Joseph Olliphant, born August 16, 1910, Dallas, Texas. 

Henry Mitchell, born March 3, 1913, married Grace Leake Dexter 
(born December 17, 1921), Dallas, Texas. 
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IV Gordon Houston, born January 8, 1915, married Francis Elliott 
Glassell, Shreveport, Louisiana. Children: Francis Glassell, born 
November 21, 1942, and Wesley Olivia, born April 30, 1945. 
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Sarah Virginia Quattlebaum (30, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, October 8, 1889. She was married to Burnis Leonard Graham, Jr, 
(1887-1944), son of Burnis Leonard and Jane (New) Graham. Address, 
Mobile, Alabama. Children: 

I Burnis Mitchell, born October 12, 1917, died 1922. 
II David Gordon, born August 9, 1919, died August 17, 1922. 
III Maurice Julian, born April 28, 1922. Children: Dorothy Olivia, 
born October 1, 1942, and Maurice Julian, born December 11, 1943. 
IV Margaret Nan, born March 18, 1924, married Francis Marion Brit- 
ton. Children: Francis Marion, born September 16, 1941, and Nan 
Leonard, born March 18, 1944. 
V Mary Myrtle, born December 10, 1926. 
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Theodore Adolphus Quattlebaum (32, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born February 4, 
1876. He married, first, Mary Eva Glover (January 19, 1883-June 13, 
1922), and, second, Mary Harley (born March 6, 1897), daughter of Wallace 
and Annie (Stansell) Harley. He practiced medicine in Batesburg and in 
Columbia. For a number of years, he served as superintendent of the 
Carolina Orphan Home in Columbia, and then as superintendent of the 
John K. Crosswell Home, in Sumter. He recently retired and is now living 
in Winnsboro, South Carolina. 

Child by first marriage: 

I Theodore Glover, born May 20, 1908, married, April 1, 1939, Kath- 
leen Reynolds, Columbia, South Carolina. Child: Kathleen. 
Children by second marriage: 
II Marion Harley, born October 22, 1927. 
III Sarah Ann, born October 31, 1935. 


86 
Bessie Mae Quattlebaum (32, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born February 25, 1877. 
She married Robert Swaffield Bollinger (January 5, 1873—June 19, 1939), 
son of William and Matilda (Swaffield) Bollinger. Bessie Mae (Quattle- 
baum) Bollinger lives in Columbia, South Carolina. Child: 
I Robert Swaffield, born April 15, 1911, married Mary DuRant, Flor- 
ence, South Carolina. Children: Elizabeth, born 1944, and Katherine 
DuRant, born June 20, 1947. 
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William Merritt Quattlebaum (32, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born April 13, 1880. 
He was married, first, December 31, 1907, to Mary Loretta Ironmonger 
(January 16, 1881—August 9, 1943), daughter of Henry Wise Ironmonger 
(March 18, 1852-September 9, 1932) and his wife, Mary Lockwood Bra- 
shears (March 15, 1858—-October 20, 1927). He was married the second 
time, April 12, 1947, to Eugenia Gedding Smith (born December 22, 1893), 
daughter of James Martin Smith (October 6, 1859-February 12, 1938) and 
his wife, Kate Leslie McCreight (born September 10, 1867 at Winnsboro, 
South Carolina). He was educated at Mt. Zion Institute, Winnsboro, 
South Carolina, and Clemson College. He was with Swift & Company a 
number of years, and was with the Merchants & Planters Bank, of Winns- 
boro, for twenty-six years. At the present time, he is in the insurance busi- 
ness at Winnsboro, South Carolina. Children: 

I William Merritt, born October 10, 1908, married, August 30, 1929, 
Dorothy M. Cunningham, Charleston, West Virginia. Children: 
William Merritt and Dorothy Elizabeth. 

II Albert Gordon, born February 9, 1911, married, April 20, 1940, Inez 
Hope Gibson, Shellyville, Tennessee. Child: Lois Loretta. 

III Henry Bolliver (“Jack”), born May 26, 1915, died June 16, 1940. 

IV Mary Wilhelmina, born January 26, 1921, married A. D. Brose, Pine 

Plains, New York. Child: Mary Wilhelmina. 
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Mary Elise (‘““M. E.’’) Quattlebaum (32, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born July 20, 
1888. She was married to Paul Mendenhall Scott (November 9, 1891- 
December 6, 1933), son of John Austin Scott (1853-1919) and his wife, Ara- 
belle Holmes. She lives in Columbia, South Carolina. Children: 

I Paul Mendenhall, born May 20, 1920, married Julia Mae Ballentine 
(born August 18, 1918), Columbia, South Carolina. Child: Paul 
Mendenhall, born December 27, 1945. 

IT Gordon Quattlebaum, born July 10, 1922, married Ila Pearl Jolly 

(born March 23, 1927), Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Paul Quattlebaum (33, 11, 5, 3, 1), compiler of this genealogy of the 
Quattlebaum family, was born in Conway, South Carolina, February 25, 
1886. He was graduated by Clemson College, with the class of 1907, in 
electrical and mechanical engineering. The same year he organized the 
Conway Light and Power Company and engaged in the utility business in 
his home town. He later organized the Quattlebaum Ice Company, and 
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still later, the Quattlebaum Light and Ice Company. He retired from 
active business in 1930. He served in the state Senate, 1935-1944. Heis 
an elder of the Presbyterian church, and was for twenty-five years Super- 
intendent of the Sunday School. He is a trustee of Queens College and has 
served two terms as trustee of the Conway schools. During World War 
II, he was chairman of the Horry County Council for National Defense. 
He married, November 22, 1911, Sue Martin (born October 9, 1885), 
daughter of James Norman Martin (June 5, 1860—April 17, 1935) and his 
wife, Laura Bishop McQueen (October 10, 1856-November 26, 1894), 
Children: 

I Paul, born September 14, 1912, married, October 23, 1937, Margaret 
Lillian Hass (born February 10, 1916), Charleston, South Carolina. 
Children: Patricia Sue, born February 8, 1940, and Margaret Haass, 
born October 20, 1943. 

II Laura Janette, born August 20, 1914, Conway, South Carolina. 

III Katherine McQueen, born September 18, 1916, married, October 30, 
1942, James Phinney Brunson, Jr. (born March 15, 1914), Darling- 
ton, South Carolina. Children: Danny, born March 24, 1945, died 
March 26, 1945, and James Phinney, born October 11, 1946. 

IV Sue Martin, born July 18, 1920, married, August 26, 1944, Daniel 
Lyndell Grantham (born June 25, 1918), Savannah, Georgia. 
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McQueen Quattlebaum (33, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born in Conway, South Caro- 
lina, March 27, 1888. He was graduated by Clemson College, 1909, in 
civil engineering, and has practiced his profession since. He has also en- 
gaged in the ice manufacturing business. He served as a member of the 
state Highway Commission, 1939-1943. He isan Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. He was married, first, to Elizabeth McCall Harllee (March 22, 
1888—May 6, 1942), daughter of Henry Thomas Harllee (June 13, 1851- 
March 10, 1918) and his wife, Mary Hart (McCall) Harllee (July 20, 1851- 
August 31, 1929); and, second, to Mary Elizabeth Swaney (born 1896), 
relict of the late Benjamin Bettis Bouknight, and daughter of Judge William 
Bentley and Mary Jane (Cooke) Swaney. He resides at Johnston, South 
Carolina. 

Children by first marriage: 

I Alexander McQueen, born September 12, 1913, married Lucille Bur- 
roughs Godfrey (born September 1, 1917), Johnston, South Carolina. 
Children: Alexander McQueen, born September 16, 1940, Thomas 
Godfrey, born March 7, 1943, Lucille Burroughs, born July 15, 1947. 

II Cephas Perry, born January 14, 1915, married Sara Pearl Craven 


(born November 30, 1914), Johnston, South Carolina. Children: 
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Elizabeth Anne, born August 28, 1940, and Sara Janette, born Sep- 
tember 22, 1944. 
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Perry Cephas Quattlebaum (33, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born at Conway, South 
Carolina, March 24, 1889. He was married to Estelle Egerton (born April 
7, 1889), daughter of Dr. James LaFayette Egerton of Hendersonville, 
North Carolina (November 30, 1856—July 11, 1933) and his wife, Martha 
Elizabeth Fletcher (June 1, 1857—June, 1892). Hehas been connected with 
the utility business in Conway, South Carolina, for the last thirty years. 
Child: 

I Martha Fletcher, born February 22, 1916, Conway, S. C. 
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Marjory Gillespie Quattlebaum (33, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born January 20, 
1891. She married, September 3, 1914, Rev. LaRue Wirt Langston (June 
14, 1889-February 28, 1927), son of Rev. William James Langston, D. D., 
March 22, 1854—-November 26, 1935) and his wife, Nannie Elizabeth Finley 
(June 21, 1855-June 27, 1911). Marjory Gillespie (Quattlebaum) Lang- 
ston lives in Conway, South Carolina. Children: 

I Perry Quattlebaum, born June 17, 1915, married, September 3, 1943, 
Clara Lloyd, Conway, South Carolina. No children. 

II William James, born December 23, 1916, married, August 27, 1940, 
Bertha Nelle Tanner, killed in action, World War II, December 9, 
1943. Son: William James, born May 26, 1943. 

III Janet McQueen, born May 24, 1918, married, December 15, 1945, 
John Avery Jones. Daughter: Marjory McQueen, born February 
19, 1947. 

IV LaRue Wirt, born December 25, 1922, married, September 1, 1945, 
Dorothy Langdon Cheves. Son: Cheves Charles, born August 24, 
1946. 
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Paul Jones Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born June 1, 1880. He was 
graduated by Clemson College, 1903, in electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing. He is engaged in farming and the cotton ginning business. He 
married Flemma Belle Watson (born October 29, 1882), daughter of Pierce 
Butler Watson (June 2, 1847-September 23, 1916) and his wife, Martha 
Jemima Padget (September 26, 1856—November 22, 1896). Paul Jones 
Quattlebaum lives at Ridge Spring, South Carolina. Children, legally 
adopted : 

I Maude, born January 14, 1916. 
II Elizabeth, born December 25, 1917. 
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94 


William James Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born at Ridge Spring, | 


South Carolina, March 4, 1882. He married Polly Kneece (born March 
31, 1899), daughter of James and Elizabeth Kneece. He now lives at 
McBean, Georgia. Children: 
I Thelma Kathryn, born March 11, 1919, married an Edwards, 
McBean, Georgia. Children: George James and Jerry Earle. 
II Sara Elizabeth, born August 10, 1920, married a Cunningham, 
Augusta, Georgia. Children: Audrel Carol and Richard Lee. 
IfI William James, born November 8, 1922, McBean, Georgia. 
IV Geneva, born November 14, 1924, married, first, a Weeks, and, 


second, a Culbreath, Evans, Georgia. Children: Thomas Dale | 


Weeks and Martha Ann Culbreath. 
V Edward Lee, born August 9, 1926, McBean, Georgia. 
VI Ralph Benjamin, born February 2, 1928, died May 4, 1937. 
VII Edith, born July 29, 1929, Augusta, Georgia. 
VIII Albert Bailey, born April 23, 1931, McBean, Georgia. 
[X Pauline, born February 8, 1933, McBean, Georgia. 
X Robert Melvin, born January 30, 1937. 
XI Julian Philip, born March 18, 1939. 


~ 
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Emma Rosa Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born April 13, 1885. She 
was married, August 30, 1910, to Jesse Owen Allen of Albany, Georgia, 
(born July 21, 1885), son of Philip Allen (1843-1924) and his wife, Mary B. 
Allen (1845-1926). Address, Albany, Georgia. Children: 

I Charles Philip, born October 15, 1912, married Le Velle Bryant (born 
December 18, 1912), Albany, Georgia. Children: Glenis, Carrol, 
and Mary Joe. 

Il Emma Miriam, born May 23, 1914, married Joseph W. Briggs (born 
July 24, 1912), Albany, Georgia. Children: Tiebe and Doll. 

III Jesse Owen, born March 2, 1916, married Hazel Irma Pearson (born 
November 15, 1916), Orangeburg, South Carolina. Children: Jesse 
Owen and Jimmy. 

IV Frank Ridley, born September 15, 1917, married Lide Gibson (born 
December 2, 1917), Albany, Georgia. Child: Julia Ann. 
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Donnie Annie Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born January 17, 1891. 
She was married, October 14, 1916, to Ernest Wilbur Bodie (born March 
16, 1886), son of William Elbert Bodie (born December 25, 1858 at Ward, 
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South Carolina) and his wife, Lula (Denny) Bodie (July 29, 1864—-December 
24, 1924). Donnie Annie (Quattlebaum) Bodie now resides at Ridge 
Spring, South Carolina. Children: 

I Donnie Anne, born July 19, 1917, married Dr. Henry Neyron Merritt, 
Hemingway, South Carolina. Children: Henry Neyron, born Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, and Jo Ann, born July 18, 1942. 

II Julia Ernestine, born February 4, 1920, married Donald McDonald 
Law, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
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Virginia Rosalie Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born March 16, 1893. 
She was married, October 14, 1916, to John Henry Miller (born May 14, 
1893), son of Semuel M. Miller (1862-1929) and his wife, Georgia Miller 
(1863-1935). Address, Columbia, South Carolina. Children: 

i Georgia Leah, born October, 1917, married John R. Beane, Rome, 
Georgia. Child: Betty Carol, born 1942. 
II Flemma Paula, born March, 1919, married James Stuard Rawls, 
Columbia, South Carolina. Child: Terry Ann, born 1943. 
Virginia Rosalie, born December, 1922, married Bruce Baker, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. Child: Ginny Rebecca, born 1943. 
IV Johnnie Rebeccah, born September, 1924, married 8. L. Cox, Flor- 
ence, South Carolina. 
V John Henry, born April, 1929, Columbia, South Carolina. 


— 
— 
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tuby Barr Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born February 19, 1899. 
She married Asa Guy Broadwater (born February 10, 1900), son of Asa Guy 
Broadwater (October 12, 1872—August 10, 1928) and his wife, Molly Foley 
(born October 22, 1878 at Columbia, 8. C.). Ruby Barr (Quattlebaum) 
Broadwater now resides at Columbia, South Carolina. She has no children. 
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Charles Albert Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born at Ridge Spring, 
South Carolina, May 6, 1902. He was educated at Clemson College and 
the University of Georgia, and engaged in school work for a number of years. 
In 1935 he was engaged as a special writer for the U. 8S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. Since 1937 he has served as Specialist in Education on the staff of 
the Legislative Reference Service for the Congress of the United States. 
His reports have been published as Bulletins of the Research Service, and 
as Congressional documents. He has written articles on educational sub- 
jects for a number of magazines. On June 1, 1941, he married Marguerite 
Rebecca Vegeding, of Garrett, Indiana (born October 14, 1909), daughter 


3) 
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of Eugene Frederick and Agnes Estella (Moorehouse) Vegeding. He re- 
sides in Arlington, Virginia. No children. 
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Julia Rebecca Quattlebaum (34, 11, 5, 3, 1) was born May 24, 1905. She 
married Ansel Earl Fowler (born June 23, 1906), son of William Perry 
Fowler (June 7, 1886-September 30, 1925) and his wife, Minnie Alice Par- 
sons (February 18, 1868—November 7, 1934). Julia Rebecca (Quattlebaum) 
Fowler now resides at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Child: 

I Sarah Rebecca, born October 14, 1938. 


(To be continued) 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE GREENVILLE 
MOUNTAINEER, OF GREENVILLE, S. C.* 


Contributed by J. M. Lesesne 


[Having concluded a series of Marriage and Death Notices from the 
Pendleton Messenger, of Pendleton, 8. C., (see this Magazine, January, 
1946-April, 1947), Professor Lesesne has kindly agreed to contribute a 
second series. The notices in the present series have been copied from the 
Greenville Republican, later and better known as the Greenville Mountaineer. 
The notices from the Pendleton Messenger covered the years from 1807, 
when that paper was founded, to 1823 when the extant files cease to be 
sufficiently complete to warrant further copying of this material. Begin- 
ning with 1826, the present series leaves a gap of only three years in these 
Up Country notices. Editor] 


[Married] on Thursday last by Rev. Lewis Rector, Dr. Wm Salmon to 
Miss Eliza Hansell, all of this district. (July 26, 1826) 


[Died] on the 22nd at the house of Wm Goodlett, Mr. Thomas Hooper, 
age 79. (July 26, 1826) 


[Married] in Pendleton, 3rd Aug. Samuel B. Pickens of Ala. to Miss 
Martha T. Anderson, eldest daughter of Col. Robert Anderson of above 
district. (August 19, 1826) 


{Married] at McDonough, Ga., Sept. 10, Wm L. Crayton to Miss Martha 
S. Clements. (September 9, 1826) 


*The Greenville Republican, the first newspaper in Greenville District, was es- 
tablished on July 12, 1826. On October 7, 1826, Charles W. D’Oyley (formerly of 
Charleston) became the editor, and on November 3, 1827, O. H. Wells (a native of 
Massachusetts) became the owner and publisher. Publication was suspended from 
August 30, 1828 to January 10, 1829, in order that better equipment might be secured. 
On the latter date the name was changed to The Mountaineer, and on January 16, 
1830, it was further changed to The Greenville Mountaineer. Wells continued as owner 
and publisher until 1850. He employed an editor when one could be secured, but in 
the intervals acted as editor himself. Among those who served as editor were: 
Benjamin F. Perry (January 16, 1830-March 30, 1833), William Lowndes Yancey, 
George F. Townes, and William H. Campbell. After being sold by Wells, the Green- 
ville Mountaineer continued publication until 1855, at which time it was united with 
the Southern Patriot to form the Patriot and Mountaineer. A file of the years 1826- 
1835 is in the possession of Mrs. A. H. Wells, of Greenville, and the notices here printed 
have been copied from it. 
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[Died] Thursday last, Mr. Alexander Sloan, age 40, leaving wife and 4 | 
young children. (September 16, 1826) | 
[Married] on Thursday last by Rev. W. B. Johnson, Mr. Rawlins W, 
Lowndes of Colleton District, to Miss Emma R. Hornby, of this place, 

(October 28, 1826) 


[Married] on Saturday, the 28 ult. Mr. Wm Vickers to Miss Nancy | 


Rhodes, both of this district. (November 4, 1826) 


| 


[Died] on 31st Oct. last, at his residence on Guilders Creek, Mr. Archi- | 


bald Lester, in the 66th year of his age. (November 4, 1826) 


Another Revolutionary soldier gone. In this district [died] on Tuesday 


last, Capt. Wm Young, in the 67th year of his age. He served throughout 
the Revolutionary War with undaunted bravery, and was always considered 
one of the firmest defenders of his country’s rights. Marion claimed him 


among his bravest officers. (November 11, 1826) 


[Married] in Pendleton District on Tuesday evening last by the Rev. 
Benj. D. DuPre, Mr. John W. M. Blasingame of this district, to Miss 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Capt. David Sloan of the former district. (Jan- 
uary 20, 1827) 


[Married] on Wed. evening, Feb. 28, by Rev. H. Reece, Dr. Henry H: 
Townes of this district, to Miss Lucretia Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm 
Calhoun of Abbeville District. (March 10, 1827) 


[Announcement of the death of Joseph P. LaBruce in Georgetown, 8. C., 
on March 13. He had spent the summer in Greenville and had “added 
much to the growing prosperity” of the place.] (March 24, 1827) 


Died on April 14, 1827 Rev. Lewis Rector, pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Brushy Creek, for 30 years in ministry in upper districts of S. C. Small 
fortune necessitated his working but he studied hard. (April 28, 1827) 


[Married] in Pendleton, on Tuesday evening last [8th] by the Rev. Mr. 
Dickinson, John H. Goodlett, Esq. of this place to Miss Sarah Catharine 
McGregor, of the former place. (May 12, 1827) 
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[Died] Wed. 30th May at Line Creek (in this district) Mr. George 
McElwee, a native of Ireland, good schoolmaster in this neighborhood. 
(June 9, 1827) 


[Died] on April 23 last near Matanzas the Hon. Israel Pickens, late Gov. 
of Alabama, where he had gone for his health. (June 9, 1827) 


[Married] on 28th June by Rev. Nathan Berry, Mr. Nathan Davis to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cureton, all of this district. (July 21, 1827) 


[Married] Thursday, 19th by Rev. Wm B. Johnson, Mr. Wm King of 
Savannah, Ga. to Miss Sarah E. MacLeod, daughter of Francis H. Mac- 
Leod, esq., of this place. (July 28, 1827) 


[Married] on Thursday (9th) by John H. Goodlett, Mr. Wm Wells to 
Miss Eliza Stokes [?] of this district. (August 11, 1827) 


[Died] in Pendleton, Sunday 16th Dr. Henry W. Davis, age 32, a doctor 
of Pendleton. (September 22, 1827) 


[Married] on Tuesday Sept. 4, by Rev. Moses Holland, of Pendleton 
District, Mr. Nehemiah Tankersley to Miss Frances Tarrant, both of this 
district. (September 27, 1827) 


[Married] Wednesday last (11th) by Wm Pollard, Esq. Mr. Daniel F. 
Wheaton, of Raleigh, N. C. to Miss Grace Benson, of this district. (Octo- 
ber 13, 1827) 


[Married] Tuesday (Nov. 20) by Rev. Wm B. Johnson, Dr. Wm Robin- 
son to Miss Maria A. Earle, all of this place. (November 24, 1827) 


[Married] Thursday, 15th, by Rev. Nathan Berry, Capt. Samuel G. 
McClanahan to Miss Harriet Harrison, daughter of John H. Harrison, 
Esq. all of this district. (November 24, 1827) 


[Married] at New York, Nov. 1 by Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, Mr. J. H. 
Hewitt of Boston to Miss Estelle Mangin, of N. Y. (November 24, 1827) 


[Married] Tuesday Nov. 27, by Rev. Wm B. Johnson, Mr. O. H. Wells, 
publisher of the G’ville Republican to Miss Amelia Headden, all of this 
place. (December 1, 1827) 
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[Married] in Abbeville district, Nov 22, by Rev. Reid, Dr. I. S. Whitten 
of G’ville to Miss Martha Jackson of the former place. (December 1, 1827 


[Died] Monday Nov. 26, Wm Goodlett Long (only child of Dr. Long), 
21 months. (December 1, 1827) 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS* 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Private Journal of Henry William Ravenel, 1859-1887. Edited by 
Amey Robinson Childs. (Columbia: The University of South Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. 428. $8.00.) 

This is a record of crucial years in the life of a thoughtful, pious, and in- 
telligent man, who, after middle age and in poor health, underwent the bit- 
terness of a ruinous war and the injustices of a fomented social revolution 
without repining, and with some success replaced his lost vocation with 
an avocation which had already won him distinction. It is also simply 
and quietly an illustration of a people and an age. 

As so many of his name, in his time and since, have demonstrated, to be 
born a Ravenel is half-way to becoming a scientist. Though he seems to 
have studied medicine, as did so many of his sort, rather to fit himself for 
planting than to practice, when a visiting botanist infected him with that 
science, he was able to use his doctor’s training as a foundation for an 
avocation. ‘The Low Country made a fascinating field for work; planting 
gave him leisure and partial invalidism enforced yet more; and with con- 
siderable discrimination he specialized on the then not well known subject 
of the fung?. Before he was driven to the sand hills, near Aiken, by in- 
creasing bad health, he had won some celebrity as a botanist. He made 
further use of his avocation thereafter by becoming a scientific grower of 
peaches and grapes. After 1865, he became a working collector and 
specialist and thus helped to eke out a living in the hard days after the 
war. 

All concerned with this book deserve praise. Mrs. Childs has given it 
editing that was not only illuminating but restrained. The three illustra- 
tions selected are as good, and as sufficient, as they are apt. The Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press has added a valuable document to the story of 
this state. And the R. L. Bryan Company have maintained their reputa- 
tion for handsome, competent bookmaking. 

Samuel Gaillard Stoney 


South Carolina’s Natural Resources: ‘A Study in Public Administration. 
By Christian L. Larsen. (Columbia: The University of South Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. xl, 206. $1.50.) 


*This department will print queries regarding South Carolina history and genealogy. 
Copy should be sent to the Editor, South Carolina Historical Society, Fireproof Build- 
ing, Charleston 5, S. C. 
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This first major study by the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of South Carolina is the product of South Carolina’s participa. 
tion in a cooperative program conducted by the Tennessee Valley Av- 
thority and six southern universities, aided by a grant from the General 
Education Board. It is an authoritative analysis of the manner in which 
the government of South Carolina has administered the state’s natural 
wealth. It therefore considers the organization and operation of the public 
agencies charged with responsibilities for protecting, conserving, develop. 
ing, and utilizing the state’s soil, forests, minerals, water, fish and game, 
and scenic resources. 

In his introductory chapter, Dr. Larsen traces briefly the development of 
governmental interest in natural resources management. It is revealed 
that the state did not become seriously concerned about any of its re- 
sources until fairly recently and that problems of forestry, state parks, 
soil erosion, ports and harbors, and hydro-electric developments did not 
become of major concern until about twenty-five years ago. 

The author then turns to a detailed consideration of current resources 
management. The definitive description of present-day activities will be 
of particular interest to the general reader, but the serious student of 
public affairs will be indebted to the author for his examination of the 
administrative organization and procedures for putting these programs 
into effect, the financing of these activities, the personnel practices followed 
by the administrators, and the cooperative nature of natural resources 
administration. 

This analysis of existing administrative arrangements indicates that 
important progress has been made, but it reveals defective principles and 
practices which are a deterrent to progress. These major deficiencies are 
noted in the following order: the almost complete lack of integration of 
machinery, of an official merit system, of central budgetary control, and 
of central purchasing arrangements. 

The author concludes his study by submitting precise recommendations 
for removing these major obstacles which stand in the way of improved 
administration of South Carolina’s natural resources. In the judgment 
of this reviewer, these recommendations are sound and are in line with the 
best practices of public administration. It should be added that the value 
of this study is enhanced by the inclusion of fifty tables of substantiating 
material and ten excellent charts of administrative structures. 

James K. Coleman 


Azilia: A Discourse by Sir Robert Montgomery, 1717, Projecting a Settle- 
ment in the Colony Known as Georgia (Atlanta, The Emory University 
Library, 1948 [pp. 39], 75 cents), edited by J. Max Patrick, is the third 
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number of Series IV of Emory Sources and Reprints. It contains the text 
of the first of several pamphlets issued by the promoters of the Margravate 
of Azilia, the colony to which the Carolina Proprietors hopefully ‘assigned 
the region south of the Savannah River only to see it fail while they them- 
selves were being compelled to relinquish claim to the entire Carolina 
region. 


and ‘Benaty Co, 1947 a 216], $5.00), a Tien rie Reed, i is 7 dosenad to 
aid the amateur ancestor hunter by supplying him with maps, basic 
bibliographies, and the names of the depositories of all states east of the 
Mississippi River. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS 


Three numbers of The Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical As- 
sociation (those for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947) were recently issued 
simultaneously, thereby bringing up to date this useful publication of an 
organization which draws its members mainly from the high school and 
college teachers of the state. The first two numbers were edited by J. 
Harold Easterby and the third by Robert D. Ochs. The articles dealing 
with South Carolina topics are: “Rev. Philip Mulkey, Pioneer Baptist 
Preacher in Upper South Carolina,” by Floyd Mulkey; ‘“The South Caro- 
lina Ordnance Board, 1860-1861,” by Frank E. Vandiver; ‘Some Events 
of the American Revolution as Revealed by the Rev. James Jenkins,” by 
George F. Scheer; ‘‘A Pre-Requisite to Progress” [a study of the public 
library movement in South Carolina], by Marion A. Wright ‘(all in the 
1946 number); and “William Gilmore Simms—Almost a Historian,” by 
Hampton M. Jarrell (in the 1947 number). Inquiries concerning member- 
ship in the Association should be addressed to the Secretary, Thomas B. 
Alexander, Clemson College, Clemson, 8. C. 


The third of a series of articles by E. Horace Fitchett on the Free Negro 
in ante-bellum Charleston appeared in the October (1947) number of 
The Journal of Negro History under the title, “The Status: of ‘the: Free 
Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, and His Descendants ‘in Modern 
Society.” The two previous articles were published in the volumes of 
1940 and 1941. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Loutrell Briggs has completed a volume on the history of Charleston 
Gardens. Publication plans have not yet been announced. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE SOCIETY 


The office files of the late Thomas R. Waring, Sr., for many years editor 
of The Charleston Evening Post, have been deposited with the Society. 


A valuable file of the South Carolina and Georgia Almanac, including 
copies for the years 1801, 1816-1817, 1827, 1831-1832, 1834, 1836, 1838- 
1841, 1843-1844, and 1852-1853, has been added to the collections of the 
Society by Miss Alice R. Taylor. Included in Miss Taylor’s gift are: a 
slave bill of sale of 1790, a picture of the old Charleston bath house, and 
a collection of miscellaneous pamphlets. 


The Board of Control of the Confederate Home Association has presented 
to the Society a bound set of the annual reports of the Confederate Home 
and College. The volume is inscribed to the memory of Miss Amarinthia 
Lois Snowden. 


Through error, a gift of Miss Ellen Parker to the Society was described 
in the April (1947) issue of the Magazine as an Account of the Rev. Francis 
LeJau Parker and Some of His Descendants by his son, Francis LeJau 
Parker. The account is of the Francis LeJau by his son, Francis LeJau. 


A list of the men who served under Gen. Francis Marion, compiled by 
the late William Willis Boddie, has been presented to the Society by Mrs. 
Boddie. 


Mrs. John Bennett has prepared for the Society, with the assistance of 
W. J. Dantzler, a map of Amelia Township, and a list of grants made in 
the region between 1704 and 1785. 


Several inquiries have been made concerning the feasibility of printing 
the master index of The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
which was prepared some years ago by WPA workers under the direction 
of the staff of the College of Charleston Library. It was originally planned 
by the College to index only the first fifteen volumes. When later it was 
found possible to extend the index to cover forty volumes, it was decided 
to deposit the shorter index with another institution. Accordingly, this 
was placed in the custody of the Society where it now is. The longer index 
has been retained by the College, but, as announced in the last issue of the 
Magazine, the card file from which it was prepared has been transferred 
to the Society. This longer index consists of 2,400 typed pages, and, un- 
fortunately, there is only one copy. 
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Several problems should be considered if the index is to be printed. It 
would certainly be desirable to extend it to cover at least the eight volumes 
which have been published since the index was completed. It should also 
be borne in mind that the College index is nothing more than the merging 
into one alphabet of the forty individual volume indexes. No attempt 
was made, for instance, to determine whether similar names occurring in 
two or more volumes represented the same person or different persons. 
Finally, it should be remembered that, while the Magazine has always 
been carefully indexed for the names of persons, other subjects have not 
always been adequately covered. Would it be better to print the master 
index in its present form, or would it be more desirable to attempt to extend 
it to cover the first fifty volumes, to avoid confusion of different persons 
with the same name, and to index material not included in the volume 
indexes? Suggestions will be gladly received. 


The following applications for membership in the Society have been 
received since the last issue of the Magazine: Major G. T. Prior, Craig M. 
Bennett, Miss Ann L. Jervey, Bernard N. Baker, Mrs. J. E. Williams, 
Louis M. Gourd, Benjamin R. Kittredge, Jr., John E. Gibbs (all of Charles- 
ton), Mrs. J. O. Allen (Albany, Ga.), R.S. Bollinger (Florence, 8. C.), Miss 
Jean Quattlebaum (Flora, Miss.), Dr. 8. D. Craig (Winston Salem, N. C.), 
W. H. Ward (Columbia, 8. C.), Dr. E. C. MeCants (Anderson, S. C.), Leo 
Quattlebaum (St. Clair, Mo.), Mrs. W. D. Barfield (Bluffton, Ga.), Julien 
D. Wyatt (Pickens, 8. C.), Mrs. William Weston (Columbia, 8. C.), Harry 
L. Watson (Greenwood, 8. C.), Mrs. J. Courtnay Anderson (Great Neck, 
N. Y.), James W. Moffit (Greenville, S. C.), Governor J. Strom Thurmond 
(Columbia, 8. C.), Preston B. Ackerman (Cottageville, S. C.), Sidney J. 
Legendre (New York, N. Y.), St. Augustine Historical Society (St. Augus- 
tine, Fla.), Edward C. Coker (Society Hill, 8. C.), D. A. Quattlebaum 
(Bishopville, S. C.), Edwin R. Jeter (Rock Hill, 8. C.), Wendell M. Levi 
(Sumter, S. C.), J. Harry Johnson (Allendale, 8. C.), Harry $8. Mustard 
(New York, N. Y.), Fitz Hugh McMaster (Columbia, 8. C.), G. Croft 
Williams (Columbia, 8. C.), Miss Flora B. Surles (Mt. Pleasant, S. C.), 
E. H. Lawton (Hartsville, S. C.), and Mrs. Arney R. Childs (Columbia, 
8. C.). 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


The Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New York is offering a 
cash award of $250 for the best essay dealing with a phase of life in the 
American colonies and based upon unpublished materials. Correspond- 
ence with regard to the contest should be addressed to the Annual Histori- 
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cal Essay Contest Committee, Society of Colonial Wars, 122 East 58th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina 
has recently announced the accession of the papers of the families of George 
A. Trenholm (1806-1876) and William Lee Trenholm (1836-1901) and of a 
group of letters of James Lawrence Orr (1822-1873). Copies have also 
been secured of the following: a scrapbook and a letter-book (1861-1865) 
of Louis Manigault, family record of the White family of York County, 
papers of Dr. Edward Manly Royall, autobiography of John T. Woodside, 
diary (1861-1866) of Emma E. Holmes (1838-1910), extract from the 
diary of Anna Holmes Trenholm, records of the St. David’s Society, and 
reminiscences of Charlotte Trezevant (Mrs. Norman P.) Gignilliat (1819- 
1910). 


Alfred O. Halsey has been appointed to fill the vacancy on the Charleston 
Historical Commission created by the death of Daniel Ravenel. Other 
members of the Commission, recently re-appointed by City Council, are: 
Leonard O. Prouty (chairman), J. H. Easterby, E. Milby Burton, Isaac 
M. Bryan, and J. V. Nielsen, Jr. Miss Mary R. Sparkman has been re- 
elected secretary for the year 1948. 


The Charleston Library Society will observe this year the bicentennial 
of its founding in the year 1748. Plans are being made for a celebration 
in June. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. Winifred Lovering Holman, 54 Simmons Ave., Boston 78, Mass., 
will be glad to exchange notes with those interested in the Legare family. 
Mrs. Holman believes that she has established the fact that Solomon 
Legare, the founder of the family in South Carolina, did not come to 
Charleston from France, but rather that he was the son of Francis Legare, a 
goldsmith and jeweller of Boston and Braintree, Mass. 


NECROLOGY 


Theodore Dehon Jervey, president of the South Carolina Historical 
Society from 1930 through 1939, died at his residence in Charleston on 
January 24, 1947. Born in Charleston on August 19, 1859, he was gradu- 
ated by the Virginia Military Institute in 1879, and two years later he was 
admitted to the South Carolina bar. In 1893 he was elected Recorder of 
the city of Charleston, an office which he occupied until his retirement in 
1931. In 1888 and 1891 he was an editorial writer for the Charleston 
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World. Besides a number of articles contributed to historical journals, 
he wrote three volumes of outstanding importance: The Elder Brother (a 
novel of the post-reconstruction period published in 1905), Robert Y. 
Hayne and His Times (1909), and The Slave Trade: Slavery and Color 
(1925). His administration of the affairs of the Society coincided with 
the years of the Depression, and it was largely due to his efforts that its 
resources were preserved virtually unimpaired. 


COMMUNICATION 


a ‘ ° . a a 7 ‘ 5) 

The following recollections of General Edward McCrady’s appearance 
in 1889 before the Stateburg Literary Society were prepared by Mrs. 
Theodosia Dargan Plowden at the request of Mr. Thomas M. Stubbs: 


In the fourth year after its organization, a guest speaker appeared before 
the Stateburg Literary and Musical Society. This meeting, held at the 
Borough House, in Stateburg, on July 30, 1889, was destined to be one of 
great. importance. 

The speaker was General Edward McCrady, of Charleston. Colonel 
John J. Dargan, president of the Society, had known the speaker for some 
years. Both president and speaker had been leaders in the dark days of 
reconstruction, a few years before, and in that happy year of 1876, when 
General Wade Hampton was elected governor of South Carolina. 

Colonel Dargan began his speech of introduction by saying: ‘Since I 
have presided over this club I have never introduced any speaker with 
more pride and pleasure than I do our distinguished orator this evening. 
By name and fame he has long been known to us all, and that knowledge 
has prepared for him the cordial welcome he receives now at our hands.” 
Other facts of General McCrady’s career, both as soldier and statesman, 
having been recited, the speaker was presented. 

General McCrady then delivered an excellent paper entitled ‘The 
Peopling of the State.” His audience was charmed and delighted. 
Colonel Dargan showed great acumen and a sense of prophecy in his 
closing statements: ‘There is a supreme need,” he said, “of a history of 
Carolina by one of this generation. May we not indulge the hope that 
such a work will soon appear, and that the girls and boys who are here 
tonight may speak in after years with just pride of having heard from this 
historian’s own lips the instructive and brilliant chapters on ‘The Peopling 
of the State’ in McCrady’s History of South Carolina’’? 

We know that Colonel Dargan’s remarks to the General that night gave 
him inspiration for his momentous work undertaken soon after. General 
McCrady’s biographer tells us that he began work on the first volume of his 
history in 1884, perhaps to the extent of the preparation of desultory papers 
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with no intention, apparently, until 1889 of assembling them in a book) 
His first volume appeared in 1897, certainly toward “the sunset of life” 
for General McCrady was then fifty-four. His fourth, and last, volume 
appeared in 1902, a year before his death. He had encompassed, in four 
volumes, the years from 1670 to 1783. What a loss to posterity that he 
could not have lived to bring it down to a much later period! For, says) 
his biographer, “he wrote one of the best narrative histories which exists” 
for any of the American commonwealths.”’ ' 

The members of the Stateburg Literary Society, which is still vigorous] 
and enthusiastic after all these sixty-two years since its founding, take) 


great pride in the fact that among its early minutes it appears that soy 


distinguished a historian as General Edward McCrady once appeared ® 
before it, and indulge themselves in the belief that the remarks of its™ 
president lent inspiration and encouragement to so momentous an under- 
taking as McCrady’s History of South Carolina. 








